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Educating for Democratic Citizenship 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 
Washington Junior High School, Mount Vernon, New York 


A primary function of education is to conserve 
the habits and experiences which society has found 
valuable. Through education and especially through 
the schools, individuals must be trained to weigh 
carefully the immediate satisfactions against the 
more lasting gains and to invest their resources, 
whether small or large, in that which promises more 
permanent happiness. If democracy is to develop as 
it should and if it is to function effectively in this 
modern world, then educational programs will have 
to give more consideration to the development of 
proper habits and attitudes that will make pupils 
happier and more efficient human beings. 

It becomes, then, the duty of the schools to as- 
sume the task of stimulating each student to dis- 
charge the duties of American citizenship. There is 
no justification for the idea still maintained in some 
quarters that schools should concern themselves 
chiefly with the intellectual development and that 
the home be responsible for the ethical and emo- 
tional development. Both school and home in- 
evitably are parts of the total process from which 
most of what we call personality emerges. The em- 
phasis should be more on the principles of intelli- 
gent living rather than on the search for knowledge. 

Character, citizenship, and social order are built 
upon the quality of individuals. We must emphasize 
the fact that only through the promotion of in- 
dividual abilities can we develop character and 
citizenship. As Dr. W. C. Ryan has stated: ‘Our 
task is not merely to develop individuals, but in- 
dividuals in a democracy. Somehow we must find 
a way of doing what the proponents of dictatorships 


are always telling us cannot be done—recognize the 
een of the individual personality and yet 
produce individuals who, though uniquely different 
from one another, will know enough to plan to- 
gether, to work together for a common cause.” 

In every part of the nation, programs and cur- 
ricula are developing that break sharply with old 
tradition. Desirable citizenship cannot exist except 
where it is conceived as a part of a whole program 
of education. Schools must train boys and girls to 
know the real meaning of freedom, of government 
by the people, of taxation, of voting. They must 
train future citizens to understand our economic life, 
to sense social implications and develop in them the 
skill to approach our problem intelligently. What 
need is there of teaching children that ‘‘the capital 
of Honduras is Tegucigalpa, that there were two 
Peloponnesian wars and three Punic wars; that the 
Latin verbs obey, please, serve, etc., take the dative,” 
when our country is plagued with a high crime 
rate, unnecessary ill-health, wide-spread poverty, 
bad housing, and continual unemployment. True, 
such studies are suitable for those who plan to go 
to college, but not for the great majority of pupils. 

Since our country is committed to a democratic 
form of government, schools must emphasize cur- 
ricula stressing democratic procedures. The subject 
matter must be related to matters of genuine con- 
cern to boys and girls. It must be keyed to their ex- 
isting interests and needs. As the pupils grow older, 
as their horizons widen, and as they reach the age 
when they typically identify their interests with 
those of larger social groups, the consideration of 
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broader economic problems becomes desirable. 
Warden L. E. Lawes of Sing Sing Prison has said: 
“I am disturbed by the fact that fully ninety-three 
per cent of my prisoners have at one time or an- 
other been pupils in the public schools. Literacy may 
have helped to mold their thoughts, but certainly 
it had little if any influence on their character. In 
the light of the continuing tide of juvenile de- 
linquency we may well question the preparation for 
life which the school offers. Teachers are not ex- 
pected to be policemen, but can they shut their eyes 
to the ferment brewing under their very noses?” 
Surely this is an indictment of our traditional pro- 
cedure. Individual attention toward socialization in 
the school system is a pressing need. The schools 
of our country reflect its social policy. Training in 
democracy through education is the most urgent 
and most practical problem facing teachers. As 
teachers we can make our greatest contribution to 
our country, not by viewing society as it should be 
and leaving it there, but by impressing upon the 
minds of youth the correct ways to be employed in 
attaining a better order. It is thus our obligation to 


show our pupils how their united judgment can be 
made to prevail as the working policy of the coun- 
try. It is our duty to teach them the ay to discuss, 
to interchange views, to clarify propositions, to re- 
solve controversies-—in other words, to settle situa- 
tions and problems in the democratic way. It is our 
duty to show them the need—if need there be—to 
appreciate the desirability of change by persuasion 
and not by force, of tolerance as opposed to totali- 
tarianism, and of brotherhood as opposed to race 
segregation. In this fashion, we may have a more 
stabilized society in an inevitably changing civiliza- 
tion attained by human beings playing and living 
the democratc way. 

Thus, education for democratic citizenship can 
best be effected by the actual practice of democracy 
in all school relationships. With foreign “isms” 
spreading throughout the world, youth cannot take 
democracy for granted. It is a man’s most precious 
possession, and no worth-while possession can be 
neglected. If democracy survive, the 
must renew and preserve our democratic form of 
life for all. 


is to schools 


Original Interests and the Social 
Studies Program 


CARL 


Spencer's thought in his Faerie Queen: “Ill can 
he rule the great that cannot reach the small,” aptly 
describes the educational faith of those attempting to 
construct a new social studies curriculum at the 
Roosevelt Senior High School, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. The new curriculum is based upon pupil in- 
terests in the here and now. Royal history is dis- 
carded in favor of history at home. Textbooks are 
used only when needed and wanted; but they are 
needed frequently. Teachers have discovered that 
work based upon preliminary interests, if well at- 
tended to, grows into interests that include the 
permanent and the socially important. 

We have heard much about the psychological ap- 
proach to subject matter in recent pedagogical litera- 
ture, but changes in methods of instruction, based 
upon original interests of pupils, have not per- 
meated widely into high school classrooms. This 
conclusion rests upon a great deal of recently 


gathered evidence, indicating that textbooks are still 
the dominant factor in social studies instruction. 
Instruction is still formal and is still based upon ma- 


E. COLE 
Roosevelt Senior High School, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


terials inert to the large numbers from all strata 
of society, which represent all levels of abstract in- 
telligence and crowd the high schools of our larger 
cities. 

But who shall say that these pupils have not 
worth-while interests—vocational, athletic, musical, 
artistic, and intellectual? Who with a democratic 
faith will deny that these interests cannot be nurtured 
to reach the plain of critical thought if the proper 
approach is used? If that is not true, our system of 
universal high school instruction cannot casily be 
defended. On the other hand, if that is true, 
who foster worthy interests in the classroom will 
give their full share toward making democracy safe 
at home from the threatening danger, 
without, of the isms of the Old World. 

Fletcher, a Scottish statesman of the seventeenth 
century, is credited with the oft quoted statement: 
“Give me the making of the songs of a nation, and 
I care not who makes its laws.’ Even before the 
dawn of modern democracy men recognized the 
futility of law not written in the hearts of men. 
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This recognition of the significance of emotional 
interests in a day when interests of the majority, 
emotional or otherwise, counted for little with kings 
and parliaments, should be an object lesson to those 
responsible for the nurture of interests in the on- 
coming generation. The happiness and welfare of 
a democratic nation do not lie merely in control by 
the majority, but they rest in the kind of interests 
the majority has. Democracy is not merely the over- 
throw of kings; it is the creation of a race of kings. 

The ablest teachers have long recognized the im- 
portance of approaching the study of history on the 
emotional plane through songs, sagas, and ballads. 
Periods of emotional upheavals find an outlet in 
song and poetry. But in order to meet the needs 
of all pupils on the high school level this approach 
must have even a broader and more elemental basis. 
The processes of social evolution and the growth of 
society’s institutions cannot be grasped and_ seen 
unless one begins with pupil interests acquired 
from the society in which he lives and has his being. 

Pupils on the high school level have a great 
varicty of interests, ranging from sports and photog- 
raphy to decisions of the Supreme Court. Social 
studies teachers at Roosevelt High School are ever 
alert for dominant interest of pupils. A boy, whose 
only interest seems to be the football or baseball 
team, discovers he can use it for a project in social 
studies class. Naturally, he searches sport pages for 
material on his project. That activity he would 
pursue anyhow, possibly to the neglect of his more 
formal studies. Suggestions from his teacher lead 
him to the study of the history of football or base- 
ball. For the first time, perhaps, he realizes that his 
America has not always been a country of vast 
stadiums and big league ball parks. He senses that 
they have grown into being through public demand 
for fulfilling a human need; that large cities with 
concentrated populations have little opportunity 
other than this for freeing pent-up emotional 
energy; that the pioneer world with its arduous 
frontier life, excitement and danger had little need 
for modern athletic contests. He takes a saner view 
of the much criticized “‘bleacheritis’’ with which 
Americans are said to be afflicted. 

This project work in this field brings to him the 
realization that there is only a certain period in a 
man’s life during which he can participate in highly 
competitive games, even if he does possess the 
necessary skill and physical stamina. Responsibilities 
and approaching midde age eliminate any chance 
for participation on a highly competitive level, but 
his interest in professional baseball, college and 
professional football may be keener than ever. Why 
deny him this VIC arious experience SO necessary for 
his happiness? More important is the recognition 
by the pupil of the growth of an American institu- 


tion based upon human needs rising out of a 
mechanized industrial organization. Projects of this 
type, under competent guidance, develop into a true 
picture of the growth of a permanent institution 
through the processes of social evolution. Few social 
studies textbooks alone could teach a fundamental 
social process as effectively. 

Pupils interested in judicial opinions on issues 
involved in the “New Deal’’ measures have studied 
the life histories of Supreme Court justices with a 
view to determine effects of early environment, 
training and education upon judicial opinions. In- 
terest in the issues before the Supreme Court have 
been especially high in recent years and this interest 
has led high school students into serious thought 
about effects of early environment and training on 
the thinking of men high in public life. They noted, 
especially, that of all people in public service such 
justices should be the most impartial and objective 
on social and political issues. Many concluded, how- 
ever, that even the opinions from the highest judi- 
cial bench in the land were sometimes colored by 
previous training, experience, and contact. The 
civic and educational implications are evident. No 
man’s action or thought is entirely objective. His 
past life and interests are strong factors in determin- 
ing his legal philosophy and political action. 

Eminent scholars have testified that much of their 
work on the undergraduate and graduate level had 
little to do with their ultimate development. Their 
achievements grew out of some vital interest in one 
field or another which challenged and absorbed 
them. Instruction in the social studies at the Roose- 
velt High School rests its case on the doctrine of in- 
terest. By broadening the instructional basis to 
include every worthy interest of daily living, it is 
our hope that the spark of curiosity will be kindled 
and that curiosity will spur the pupil on to reach 
the plane of critical thought. To gain that end, 
pupils are given the choice of a wide range of activi- 
ties in which they may earn credit. Newspaper 
articles, pamphlets, textbooks, encyclopedias, forums, 
art galleries, personal interviews, movies, sermons, 
athletic contests, observation trips, radio programs, 
dramas, selected fiction, vocational studies and par- 
ticipation in community affairs may all be lined up 
with the pupil's interests. If this leads to an under- 
standing of the growth and development of social 
institutions, an awareness of the problems which 
confront us, an appreciation of the resources of 
the community as a means toward the enrichment 
of personality and a life of deeper significance, the 
objective will have been reached. 

In conclusion these points may be given in favor 
of this method: (1) It tends to soften the conflict 
betweeen curricular and extra-curricular activities. 
The most genuine interests of high school pupils are 
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often the extracurricular activities. (2) It leads to- 
ward the activities of daily life, not away from 
them. Our educational program is often criticized 
for leading away from practical life. (3) The same 
number of specific facts may not be learned as 
though systematic drill on fact content, but the facts 
learned are wanted, do not tend to remain inert, 


and have a better chance of growing up into ideas. 
(4) These projects increase the pupil's ability to use 
the library index, readers’ guides, and other library 
facilities. (5) When children and adults, alike, do 
what they most wish to do, they grow in inde- 
pendence of thought and habit. 


The Group-Reading ‘Technique in 
Junior High School History 
and Geography Classes 


CATHERINE 


Patterson Park Junior-Senior High School, Baltimore, 


The infiltration in our secondary schools of many 
pupils of low academic and verbal capacities, an in- 
evitable concomitant of the rapid increase in en- 
rollment in the last generation, has demanded, and 
is demanding, a change both in curriculum and 
methods of teaching at secondary level. As a result, 
in the field of method, the related problems of teach- 
ing youngsters how to study and improving their 
ability to read have received an increasing amount 
of attention in the last decade. The improvement of 
reading is a vital problem to every teacher. It is 
obviously impossible to teach any content subject 
when the students are unable to understand the 
reference reading which plays such a large part in it. 

In attacking this problem, many schools have de- 
veloped a program in which the English teacher or 
a teacher of reading is assigned the responsibility 
for improving this skill. However, the reading skill 
is not a general one, but a combination of many 
specific skills. It is, therefore, essential for each con- 
tent subject teacher to supplement the work of the 
teacher of reading by developing, insofar as it is 
possible, the specific reading skills necessary for in- 
telligent reading in her field. The improvement of 
reading must be a codperative enterprise, with 
“every teacher a teacher of reading.” 

Much can be found, both in books of educational 
methodology and in educational periodicals, about 
extensive reading programs and vocabulary build- 
ing. Little is said about the value of the text as a 
means of teaching reading in content subjects. Texts 
and textbooks teaching have been, and are being, 
criticized with some justification, but that does not 
mean that, properly used, the text cannot contribute 
to the improvement of reading. 


McHALE 
Maryland 


Over a period of years the elementary schools 
have developed many techniques for improving 
reading skill. While it is neither wise nor feasible 
to take over bodily into the secondary school the 
methods of teaching reading which have been found 
effective at elementary level, perhaps some 
adaptations of the methods used there in handling 
work-type reading material might be worked out for 
junior high school level. One such technique is the 
group-reading method, which this writer has used 
with success in teaching history and geography in 
the junior high school, in connection with the text- 
book. 

The class is divided into groups according to 
reading ability, as judged by standardized tests ad- 
ministered by the English Department. These 
do not give an accurate picture of the student's 
ability in historical’ and geographical material, but 
they form a basis for grouping. Later, the teacher 
changes the groups of those individuals whose work 
scems to indicate a need for such a change. 
classes fall rather naturally into two groups: those 
who read at grade level and those who are retarded 
readers. Other classes have a third group: those who 
read above grade level. Sometimes it is convenient 
to group all the retarded readers together and all 
others in a second group. Even in supposedly homo- 
gencous Classes the necessity of having at least two 


S¢ hool 


tests 


Some 


‘In Baltimore, a 


Junior High Schools,” 
and a committee of 


History Reading Test for 
prepared by Mr. Harry Bard, supervisor, 
history teachers, is administered in 9B 
Groups can be organized within a history class according to 
the scores in specific skills. This test is used in history material 
to test ability in reading for central thought, 
reading for cause and effect, and reading for historical evidence 
A vocabulary test will be added 


“Diagnostic 


reading for details, 
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groups will be revealed by reading tests. This group- 
ing is done at the beginning of the term. The pupils, 
while not actually informed of their scores or grade 
levels on the standardized test, are told the reason 
for the grouping and that they will each be given 
the kind of reading assignments that will help them 
most. 

After a unit has been introduced and the problems 
to be solved have been formulated, the first point of 
attack on each sub-topic is the textbook. This is 
where the group reading is done. The better group 
of readers is given a hectographed assignment sheet 
or their assignment is written on the board. Very 
specific guide questions are used and the pupils are 
asked to answer by rephrasing the words of the 
text. In addition to answering these specific factual 
questions and thought questions, the students are 
asked to summarize their reading in various ways. 
These summaries depend upon the type of material. 
Sometimes they are asked to note the central 
thought, sometimes the details, and sometimes both 
the central thought and the details which contribute 
to it. Again, outlining, predicting the outcome of 
events, noting historical evidence and finding a 
chain of and effects are other skills which 
may be developed by the type of questions asked. 
The skills used in any one lesson depend upon the 
reading material which the text contains on the 
current topic. The youngsters are also asked to note 
any words which they cannot pronounce or define, 
and to note any part of the lesson which they do not 
understand. 

While the group of better readers is working in- 
dependently on the assignment sheet, the teacher is 
aiding the retarded. readers, These sit together in a 
semicircle and work orally. At first each sentence is 
read orally, discussed, and rephrased. Then the para- 
graph is summarized, its main thought given, and 
the details are noted. Later, as the group improves 
in reading, a whole paragraph can be read silently 
and then discussed. Since the group is rather small, 
each of the youngsters is called upon frequently. 
After the whole assignment is covered in this way, 
the teacher distributes work sheets to the retarded 
group. They have already completed the work orally, 
with the teacher's help. They are now given a few 
moments to answer certain of the factual questions 
and to write their summaries of the new facts or 
their opinions of the events or people about them 
about which they have just read. 

In the meantime, the teacher returns to the better 
group which should have completed the assignment. 
She checks up on how much each student has done 
and asks the group what parts of the lesson they did 
not understand. These parts are then explained, 
usually by group-mates. Sometimes the slower group 
has finished its writing by this time and can answer 


Causes 


the questions of the better group. The words which 
gave the class trouble are listed on the board and 
the class as a whole studies them. The context, word 
clues, and syllables are used to “make out’ each 
new word and the dictionary is consulted if we are 
not sure of its meaning. 

The class as a whole discusses the factual and 
thought questions and makes the summary of the 
lesson indicated in the assignment sheet. This may 
be a list of the main thoughts of each paragraph, 
or an outline, or a dates and events chart, or a list 
of leaders, or a chain of causes and effects. The stu- 
dents copy the summary and the vocabulary list in 
their notebooks for home study, The answer sheets 
are collected and returned with comments at the 
beginning of the next period. 

Since the better group can, of course, cover the 
topics much faster silently than the slower group 
is doing orally, some provision is made for them to 
do other reading in their spare moments. This may 
be done by referring them to definite pages in a 
second set of books, or by directing them to find 
for themselves additional material in any one of a 
number of reference books available on a table in 
the classroom. Sometimes they bring from the school 
or public library books which bear directly on the 
topics being studied. When the class makes the sum- 
mary of the lesson, the better group contributes the 
new facts or new points of view gained through 
their reading. 

This method of group-reading need not be done 
with the whole class using one text. Sometimes the 
better group uses a more difficult book while the 
slower group uses the “‘school-to-home’’ texts or 
another easier reference book. Each of these reading 
assignments is included in one period. 

After the class has obtained an overview of the 
topic from the text in this way, wide reference read- 
ing is done in other periods. The better group is 
given specific directions for using several reference 
books “on its own’’ and organizes its material to 
present to the class as a whole. The slower group 
does some further reading, directly under the teach- 
ers guidance, and one summary of the material is 
made by this group to present to the better group. 
Gradually less and less guidance is given to both 
groups. 

In planning this type of lesson, the teacher tries 
to group the class according to individual needs and 
to meet individual differences through the prepared 
assignments. In addition to reading for the subject 
matter purpose, the assignment is planned for 
growth in a spcific reading skill. An effort is made 
in this way to provide for practice in the fundamen- 
tal habits of reading. During the lesson the teacher 
is actually teaching one of the groups, not merely 
observing a supervised study lesson. The youngsters 
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are held responsible for a satisfactory completion of 
the assignment and for further reading in their 
spare minutes. The group reading lesson is a lesson 
in training pupils how to read and how to study, as 
it has been my experience that slow and even aver- 


age youngsters at junior high school level need this 
kind of definite specific help. Perhaps after their 
kind of training those pupils will be prepared to 
work independently when they reach senior high 
school. 


An Experimental Junior High 
School Course 


HENRY QO. KELLEY 


Instructor of Social Studies, Valley Forge 


For the purpose of bringing the social studies 
up-to-date and providing more effective instruction 
on the junior high school level, an experiment is 
being conducted in grades seven and eight of the 
Valley Forge Military Academy with the following 
features: 

(1) Alternating one weck of history and one 
week of geography. 

(2) An eighty-minute class period, to include 
both recitation or testing, and supervised study on 
the following day's assignment. 

(3) Faculty members from the upper school and 
the junior college as “guest speakers.” 

(4) Field trips, visual education, and other aids 
to teaching. 


In addition to social studies, the seventh grade 
course of study consists of English, spelling and pen- 
manship, and mathematics. The eighth grade course 
of study includes the above subjects and also an op- 
tional course in French. 

The following textbooks are used in the social 
studies department: 


7 


Grade 


F. M. McMurray and A. E. Parkins, Elementary 
Geography. 

H. O. Rugg, Changing Civilizations in the Mod- 
ern World. 

M. B. Casner and R. H. G. Gabricl, Exploring 
American History. 

F. M. McMurray and A. E 
Geography. 


Parkins, Advanced 


Grade 8 


R. M. Tryon, C. R. L. Lingley and F. More 
house, The American Nation Yesterday and Today. 

H. E. Wilson and F. Wilson, Workbook im 
United States History. 

Six evenings a weck, the cadets study in their 


Military Academy, Wayne, 


Pennsylvania 


own rooms from seven to nine o'clock under faculty 
supervision. It has been found that by alternating 
one week of history and one week of geography, 
the number of preparations is reduced, allowing 
more intensive exploration of the material covered, 
and producing better results than those obtained 
under the former system, whereby each cadet had 
to prepare daily assignments in both subjects. 

After very careful consideration of all factors in- 
volved, the superintendent has inaugurated junior 
school class periods eighty minutes in length, the 
first period being from 8:15 to 9:35, the second 
period from 9:40 to 11:00 and the third period 
from 11:05 to 12:25. Classes are held six mornings 
per weck, the afternoons being devoted to ath- 
letics and military drill, plus extra instruction for 
cadets whose academic work is not up to standard. 

During the cighty-minute class period in history 
or geography, the test or written lesson of the 
preceding day is returned and discussed, the day's 
assignment is taken up fully, questions are answered 
by the instructor, there is a short objective test on 
the day's assignment, after which the remaining 
thirty minutes are devoted to supervised study of the 
assignment for the following day. This is substan 
tially the system, used at the United States Military 
Academy, West Point, in which “every cadet re 
cites every day in every subject." This is possible 
only because of the small size of classes at West 
Point and at the Valley Forge Military Academy. 
Many readers will be surprised to know that at 
both academies, the number of 
rarely exceeds fifteen. 


cadets in a class 
From time to time, junior school classes feature 
pancl discussion, co-socialized recitations, or oral 
reports on such related subjects as current events 
and the related biographies of famous people 


Frequently, “guest speakers” from the upper 


school or junior college faculty visit our classes 
We have had personal experience travel talks on 
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France, Germany, New Orleans, Panama, Hawaii, 
the Philippine Islands, Turkey and India. The 
Southern viewpoint on the Civil War has been 
presented by faculty officer who is a_ native 
of Georgia. 

As the Philadelphia area is rich in_ historical 
interest, there is no difficulty in organizing field 
trips to Valley Forge Park, the Franklin Institute, 
Fairmount Park, and many other places. 

Through the coOperation of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York, our visual 
education program has included “‘a trip around the 


world in ten reels."’ The members of our geography 
classes have also witnessed motion pictures on 

England,” ‘‘Sweden,” “Germany, “France,” 

“The Story of Transportation,” and “Chesapeake 
Bay” for example. 

To summarize, the system of alternating one 
week of history and one week of geography, the 
lengthened class period, the “guest speakers,” the 
field trips and the visual education program have 
combined to make a decidedly worth-while social 
studies course in the junior school of the Valley 
Forge Military Academy. 


The International Forum 


Edited by 


GEORGE 


T. RENNER 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
and 


RoBert B. Nixon 
Radnor High School, Wayne, Pennsylvania 


Last month this department presented the article 
“The New Egypt,” which treated especially the 
economic aspects of the people who live today in the 
Valley of the Nile. This month we are presenting, 
with the permission of the Honorable W. M. Dick- 
son, Deputy Minister of Labour of the Dominion 
of Canada, an article, “The Canadian Unemploy- 
ment Youth Problem——Steps Toward Its Solution,’ 


THE 


prepared by Mr. Ray Brown, Public Relations Ofh- 
cer of the same department. 

We feel that readers of THE SociaL STUDIES 
will be interested in noting how Canada has ap- 
proached the difficult problem of unemployed youth 
by using methods similar in some respects to those 
employed by the United States, and in other re- 
spects along distinctly original lines. 


UNEMPLOYED YOUTH PROBLEM IN CANADA— 


STEPS “TOWARD ITS SOLUTION 


RAY BROWN 
Public Relations Officer, Department of Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Canada 


Outline of the Problem and Its Effects on So- 
ciety. For several years Canada has numbered among 
the problems that pressed for solution one com- 
monly referred to as “the problem of youth.” This 
problem is in a sense, merely a branch or section 
of the economi depression which followed 1929. 
The collapse in 1929 did not, however, create 
the youth problem. It enlarged agd gave definite 
form and urgency to something which 
had previously been rather vague, and overshadowed 
by general conditions. 

For the benefit of statistically minded people 
who ask: “How many young people in Canada are 
unemployed?” it must be acknowledged with regret 
that no one knows, but it is known that in the fall 


de ided 


of 1936 there were over 67,000 betweeen the ages 
of 16 and 25 in receipt of relief. Statistics com- 
piled by the Registration Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour show that 49,000 fully employable 
persons aged 16 to 29 years inclusive, were in re- 
ceipt of relief in June 1938. It is also known that 
the percentage of unemployed people in that age 
group who are on relief is smaller than among 
the older wage-earners as many are members of 
family units which still have financial resources. 
For example, the 1936 Quinquennial Census of 
the Prairie Provinces showed that in the five largest 
cities, for every young person between 14 and 25 


unemployed and on relief, there were four who 


were unemployed and not on relief. 
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Another factor which has to be reckoned with is 
the increasing length of dependency for young 
people, nor is this a new development, though it 
has been greatly accentuated during the past seven 
years. Studies made by the Bureau of Statistics and 
published in a monograph, Dependency of Youth, 
show that the young person of 20 today has earned 
much less money than the young person of like 
age 10 or even 20 years ago. This is due in part 
to raising the school attendance age, but it is also 
due to a failure on the part of industry to absorb the 
annual output of our schools even in normal times. 
In view of the conditions since 1930, thousands of 
young people have stayed on at school because there 
was nothing else for them to do except walk the 
streets. As a result there has been a very marked 
increase in attendance of older pupils and in en- 
rollment at secondary schools. For example, be- 
tween the years 1929 and 1935 the enrollment in 
all publicly-controlled schools for eight provinces 
increased only 3.2 per cent, whereas the enrollment 
in secondary schools increased 35.6 per cent. In 
the Maritime Provinces 10.5 per cent of the young 
people of 18 were enrolled at school in 1931 and 
15.8 per cent in 1935. In the Prairie Provinces for 
the same years the percentages were 12.6 and 17.4. 

The average child attended school for 6.58 years 
in 1911, for 7.58 years in 1921 and for 8.55 years 
in 1931. Clearly, the two years of added depend- 
ence shown by the record of earnings were spent 
in two years of extra schooling. By analyzing the 
change on a basis of sex, it is found that the ex- 
tension of the age of dependence has been entirely 
among boys and young men. Girls have actually 
increased their earning power in the period, al- 
though the position of boys can only be partially 
attributed to replacement by girls and young women 
in gainful occupations, 

Had lengthened school attendance involved some 
form of vocational training to fit students for em- 
ployment when opportunity came their way, it might 
have been of value. Unfortunately, this was not 
so in the majority of cases. 

Lack of adequate juvenile employment service 
has, no doubt, been a factor in accentuating the 
gap between the source of youthful labour supply in 
the schools and its natural outlet in industry. In 
only two centres in Canada is there special provision 
for young people, although as already indicated, 
the need for some such provisions has existed over 
a long period. 

One of the definite factors which must be taken 
into account when considering the youth problem is 
the trend away from the farm and to the city. A 
number of causes may have contributed to produce 
this effect, but in any event, it is a reality and not 
something to be brushed aside lightly. Between 


1921 and 1931 there was a decline of over 26 
per cent in the number of farm operators under 
25 years of age. This decline has continued. In 
Manitoba where there were 1,568 farm operators 
aged 24 and under in 1931, there were 1,351 in 
1936. Saskatchewan showed a drop from 6,091 in 
1931 to 3,903 five years later. The figure of 5,605 
in Alberta during 1931 had gone down to 2,613 in 
1936. 

Along with the conditions noted above, there was 
developing the anomalous situation of a potential 
shortage of skilled labour in certain trades, if and 
when business improved. When times were good, 
many young people had been unwilling to enter 
a long-term period of apprenticeship for the initial 
stages of which wages were low. Moreover, appren- 
ticeship, never as fully developed in Canada as in 
Great Britain, declined rapidly after the depression 
commenced. Employers were reluctant to assume 
the expense of training young workers in view of 
the uncertainty of employment and general business 
conditions. Consequently, many private plans of 
apprenticeship declined or were entirely discon- 
tinued. A questionnaire sent out in the winter of 
1936 by the National Employment Commission to 
employers showed that out of over 7,700 firms only 
24 per cent had any such plan, Formal apprentice- 
ship acts are on the statute books only of Ontario 
(1928), British Columbia (1935), and Nova 
Scotia (1937), although some provision for ap- 
prenticeship is made by other means, as in the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements in Quebec. Since 1929 
industry, in its various branches, has lost many of its 
skilled workers by emigration and by natural wast- 
age and is now giving serious consideration to the 
provision of an adequate supply of skilled labour 
to meet future needs. Young people are now ready 
to take the necessary time to learn a skilled trade 
for the sake of the greater employment security 
which such skill affords. But this problem confronts 
them: “How can they get the opportunity?” This 
iS especially the case with those who are a little 
older and cannot enter industrial employment on 
boys’ or ‘girls’ jobs. 

The social effects of the conditions outlined above 
have been to create or increase problems already 
in existence. For instance, there is the problem of 
the transient youth, the young fellow who left home 
because he was becoming a burden, or for some 
other reason, and has since been a wandcrer. Again 
there is the situation caused by postponement of 
marriage with a very material increase in the number 
of illegitimate births. Between 1930 and 1935, 
these showed an advance of over 43 per cent for 
Canada. Further, there is evidence of increased 
crime among youth, and while there is no measure 
of the growth of anti-social attitudes that do not 
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come into conflict with the law, it does seem natural 
that young people who find no economic place for 
themselves in the society about them, should develop 
disrespect for it: 

Efforts Directed to the Solution of the Problem 
in Canada. It was to meet conditions indicated that 
the National Employment Commission, after care- 
ful investigation by its Youth Employment Com- 
mittee and the Women’s Employment Committee, 
recommended to the Minister of Labour that gov- 


inces. In both years the programs were operated 
on a fifty-fifty basis, the Dominion contributing 
one-half of the cost of approved projects. Admin- 
istration costs were defrayed by the provinces. 
The system adopted in the first year of the opera- 
tion of the program worked successfully and was 
continued during 1938-1939. The provinces were 
advised by the Dominion Minister of Labour of the 
amounts allocated to them. With this information 
available they were in a position to map out the 


A Group of Young Men in Training at One of the Dominion-Provincial Forestry Camps 


ernment action be taken for training and rehabili- 
tating Canadian unemployed youth. This recom- 
mendation was accepted and implemented by Par- 
liament in the sessions of 1936-1937 and 1937- 
1938. 

At the first-named session the Government 
brought down an estimate of $1,000,000, to be spent 
during the fiscal year 1937-1938, for training 
and development projects for unemployed young 
people. This was approved by Parliament. For 1938- 
1939 the vote was increased to $1,750,000 at the 
1938 session of Parliament. Of this amount 
$290,000 was car-marked to pay accounts for the 
preceding year which were late coming in. The 
appreciable increase in the Dominion Youth Train- 
ing vote naturally resulted in a proportionate in- 
crease in Dominion allocations to the various prov- 


training projects which they considered most effec- 
tive in treating their varied problems. The prov- 
inces sent outlines of their projects to the Labour 
Department. Here they were embodied in formal 
agreements. All youth-training undertakings have 
been governed by the terms of such agreements, 
which must have approval of both the Dominion 
Government and the Provincial Government con- 
cerned. In each case it has been provided that any 
unemployed young man or woman, between the 
ages of 16 and 30 years, who is in need, may be 
given youth training, and that selection of young 
unemployed people who are to participate in the 
project shall be made by the province subject to 
Dominion approval. It is expressly stipulated that 
there must be no discrimination of favour in re- 
spect to racial origin, religious views, or political 
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affiliations of those eligible for selection. Preference 
is to be given to those in greatest need or who have 
been longest unemployed. 

Provision is made for the appointment of spe- 
cial placement officers because it is regarded as of 
first importance that graduates be absorbed into 
some form of gainful employment as soon as pos- 
sible after completing their training. Many of the 
projects provide for free medical examination for 
trainees. Board and lodging is also provided in cer- 


Youths in Training in a 


Observation Tower Constructed by 
Dominion Provincial Forestry Project 


tain cases as well as travelling expenses to and 
from places where courses are being held. Under 
certain conditions, pocket-money is provided. 
Types of Approved Projects. Projects submitted 
by the provinces have followed generally along 
lines laid down in the first year of operation, As 
might be expected from the fact that Canada’s forest 
wealth is distributed in nearly all provinces, forestry 
training projects are general, and provincial author- 
ities have been quick to appreciate the value of 
youth training in connection with forest conserva- 
tion. In 1937-1938 nearly 2,500 young men partici- 
pated. From various angles it is beneficial. Young 
men are put to work at a healthy, clean occupation 
which takes them into the open and develops them 


physically. They are taught useful lessons in forest 
conservation and allied occupations. They learn how 
to live together under healthy, open-air conditions, 
because forestry projects are centered in camps estab- 
lished for the purpose and located on or near the 
scene of operations. On the other hand, the forests 
of Canada, a great source of wealth to the Do- 
minion, are protected and increased through the 
work done by trainees under the program. 

Training in connection with the development of 
another of Canada’s great natural resources—her 
mines—was prosecuted in 1937-1938 in four prov- 
inces, with 500 trainees. The provinces in question 
were Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, and British 
Columbia. Training courses in mining have proved 
their value from what is perhaps the most important 
point of view in connection with the Dominion- 
Provincial program. They have helped materially 
in providing employment. 

Provinces differed somewhat in the nature of 
their training. In both Nova Scotia and Quebec 
gold mines were operated, trainees receiving their 
instructions under direction of qualified mining en- 
gineers. A nucleus of skilled miners assisted learn- 
ers to acquire familiarity with the operation of their 
tools. Ontario again went in for technical training 
which was provided at the Haileybury School of 
Mining. As the course lasted for six months, the 
number of trainees necessarily had to be limited. 
In British Columbia training was more general 
character, but with special attention to placer min- 
ing. Young men were first initiated into methods 
of prospecting, learned camp routine, cookery, and 
kindred things, and finally found their way into 
mines through codperation of the operators, or were 
furnished with a “grubstake’’ to assist them in pros- 
pecting and placer mining. 

Agricultural training bulked large in connection 
with the Dominion-Provincial program. Trainees in 
1937-1938 totalled over 25,000. In some of the 
provinces a number of young men from urban 
centres were placed as farm apprentices with experi- 
enced farmers. The young men were carefully se- 
lected with an eye to their fitness and qualifications 
for agricultural life. The farmers with whom they 
were placed agreed to instruct them in various 
phases of farm work. Short courses in practical agri- 
culture provided further instruction. Particularly in 
Western Canada, provincial universities played an 
important part in agricultural instruction. In some 
cases young men were given special winter agricul- 
tural courses at a university. In others, and these 
were more general, students were trained in various 
centres in courses lasting from 2 weeks to 3 months. 

Both men and women were given instruction in 
a wide variety of subjects with a view to increasing 
the economic return from their home farm. This 
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instruction varied, in some degree, from province 
to province, but courses for men included such 
subjects as farm mechanics, operation and repair of 
farm machinery, construction of farm buildings, 
poultry, horticulture, dairying, farm management 
and accounting, soils and fertilizers, insects and 
pests, field and animal husbandry, and blacksmith- 
ing. Included in the women’s courses were: care 
and management of the home, food and cookery, 
catering for tourists, hospitality and _ etiquette, 


and industry, were carried on in cities and towns 
of several provinces. In some cities instruction was 
limited to classes held in vocational schools in the 
day or evening, but in most localities, special centres 
were opened and furnished with necessary machin- 
ery and equipment by the Provincial Government. 
The teachers were qualified and had practical ex- 
perience in the trade concerned. A number of such 
centres were supplied rent free and in a few cases 
light, heat and water were also free of charge. This 


The Kitchen in a Home Service Training School Where Students Are Taught the Principles of the 
Preparation and Cooking of Food 


laundering, child care, home nursing and first aid, 
making and repair of clothing, handicrafts, social 
customs and courtesies, dairying and poultry, horti- 
culture, and rural home craft. A truly codperative 
spirit was manifested, in Western Canada particu- 
larly, not only by persons directly interested in the 
courses, but also by those deriving no_ specific 
benefit from them. Schools were held at centres 
which indicated definitely their desire for them and 
their willingness to assist in their operation. In- 
struction in citizenship, rural leadership, and pres- 
ervation of health, was included in courses for both 
men and women. These courses were also enlivened 
by physical training, dramatic presentations, and de- 
bating contests. 

Courses in occupational training, in commerce 


was made possible by codperation of municipal 
authorities, business firms, and interested individ- 
uals. The length of a course varied but was usually 
of six months’ duration, with 30 or 40 hours’ in- 
struction each week. The numbers admitted to a 
course were largely determined by employment 
opportunities in order that training should not re- 
sult in overcrowding trades or in displacement of 
other workers. 

Classes for young men were given in motor 
mechanics, radio servicing, electricity and house 
wiring, machine shop, painting, plastering, wood- 
working and carpentry, Diesel engineering, and 
other trade subjects, and for the young women 
in business and commercial subjects, dressmaking, 
power sewing machine operation, waiting on table, 
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salesmanship, cookery, and other forms of special- 
ized work, connected with the home. Advisory com- 
mittees were set up, representative of educational 
authorities, employers, organized labour, women’s 
organizations, and youth councils, to assist provin- 
cial and municipal authorities in the work. 

In addition to such urban occupational training 
to prepare young people for employment, provision 
has been made for assisting industry to train workers 
either as apprentices or learners. An apprentice 


their training from instructors who also resided in 
the school. Where residential schools were not 
operated, in a number of cases, practice houses, 
which could accommodate the trainees in relays, 
gave the correct home training atmosphere. Where 
possible, supplementary training was given in a 
home economics laboratory. Experience proved the 
most successful method for starting a Home Serv- 
ice Training School was to create a local committee 
to advise and assist in the establishment and opera- 


A Dressmakine Clas 
is a young person under contract with an employer 
to learn a skilled trade. A learner is a young person 
under training to acquire sufficient dexterity to be- 
come a qualified operator in a semi-skilled occupa- 
tion. Only a limited number of apprentices are given 
to an individual employer to prevent overcrowding 
of occupations. 

In the sphere of training for young women, the 
Home Service Training Schools occupied an impor- 
tant position. Operated in every province of the 
Dominion, they were successful both in training 
and in placements effected. The majority of girls 
who passed successfully through these courses—usu- 
ally of three months’ duration—found little diff- 
culty in obtaining employment. In a number of the 
schools the girls lived in the building and received 


in One of the Rural Course 


tion of the school. Placement officers assisted gradu- 
ates in obtaining employment, and a_ follow-up 
service kept track of them after they were placed. 

The importance of physical culture in connection 
with the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training 
Program was not lost sight of. While all provinces 
did not operate special physical training projects, 
this important branch of instruction found its place 
in projects which were not primarily designed to 
develop the physique of trainces. 

Canada's Youth Training Program is still in the 
experimental stage. Admitting that, it has already 
proved of real benefit. That there is a pressing need 
for it, is obvious. With the experience now gained, 
and the codperation of communities across Canada, 
it should meet with increasing success 
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Semantics Applied in Civic Instruction 
in Junior High School 


JouN P. Dix 


Northeast Junior High School, Kansas City, Missouri 


I 


Stuart Chase in his book, The Tyranny of Words 
describes meaning in its various aspects. He popu- 
larizes such scientific studies as those of Ogden, 
Richards, Korzybski, Arnold, Robinson, Bentham, 
and others. The comparison between the meaning 
and thinking of Chase and his cat, Hobie Baker, 
is a classic. Every educator cannot help but be chal- 
lenged to better and more effective teaching as a 
result of such penetrating chapters as “Inside and 
Out,” ‘Cats and Babies,” “Interpreting the Environ- 
ment,’ ‘Semantic Discipline,” “Swing Your Part- 
ners with the Economists,” "On Facing the World 
Outside.”” The writer intends to summarize a few 
points from this challenging treatise, to describe 
some definite techniques, and to indicate a few 
matters of disagreement. The material in this ar- 
ticle is based upon fourteen years’ experience of 
teaching, including seven years of a rather intensive 
study and research into the problem of meaning 
and vocabulary development in the social studies. 

“The semantic discipline as set forth in these 
pages is concerned primarily with objective relation- 
ships between the individual and the outside world, 
between the ‘me’ and the ‘beyond me.’ ”? Seman- 
tics then is the study of meaning applied to situa- 
tions or definite referents. Words are symbols. 
Meaning should arise out of the context of a 
situation. Meaning comes to us from those things 
actually experienced. Understanding results from 
calling forth of “thingumbobs.” 

For example, a civics teacher in using a semantic 
approach to the study of government would con- 
stantly illustrate with concrete examples and_ ac- 
tivitics in class, school, home, and community life 
situations requiring law and order, organization, co- 
operation, controlled freedom, and individual and 
collective responsibility. Existing contrasts and 
comparisons should be indicated in both  illustra- 
tions and projects and activities. 

To achieve meaning we must find the referent 
and use the operational approach and the scientific 
method. We must not personify words nor identify 
them with things in themselves. At the place at 
which we fail to know the referent—at that point 

we fail of meaning. Without a situation, words 


*Stuart Chase, The Tyranny of Words, p. vii 


are just so much “blab.”” Abstractions tend to be 
so much “blab,” especially on the part of many 
philosophers, educators, politicians, etc., who fail 
to cite the referents, get down to earth, and sim- 
plify their communication. Failure of the hearer 
to understand is a failure of the speaker. We teach- 
ers might note this fact. Our pupils’ so called dumb- 
ness may be our failure to objectify and find the 
referents in our presentation. In short, it may be 
because of our verbalism and lack of concreteness 
and example. The writer was glad that Stuart Chase 
admitted the same verbalism in almost every field. 
The test of valid meaning is that of survival and 
enjoyment of living. To avoid lack of communica- 
tion, contact and understanding, we might often 
ask our hearers: When? Where? What? Why? 
How? In short, place our common referent. Lift 
ourselves out of the “blab” into the situation. 
“The Bill of Rights’ and 'Democracy” should 
be pointed out as /7ving and real ideals to the extent 
to which people see the best government, love the 
best government, and wll] the best government— 
for everyone. Platitudes and a cowardly virtuousness 
are mere words and abstractions unless pupils note 
people with a sense of justice, tolerance, and re- 
spect for fellowman. A gap between theory and 
practice ought to be noted, although the difference 
in dictatorships should be indicated. In developing 
and discussing such terms as “Democracy” and 
“Bill of Rights,” use common referents, or com- 
mon examples and experiences that have either been 
seen or experienced vicariously or personally. A get- 
down-to-earth facing of realistic teaching, enforced 
by a functional idealism and glamorous patriotism, 
is a great need at present. A more informal, give- 


and-take presentation, supplemented by terminal 


projects and activities, will tend to get teacher and 
pupil on a common basis by using everyday lan- 
guage and everyday experiences in developing a 
common understanding and meaning of somewhat 
abstract and intangible topics which can be brought 
to earth by common examples and experiences and 
illustrations. The teacher and pupils might take a 
trip and utilize community resources as an opera- 
tional or scientific approach to the problems of pov- 
erty, charity, justice, and the like. Instead of a lot 
of talk about “poverty,” ‘‘charity,’’ and “justice,” 
observe what these terms mean in a community 
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house, charitable institution, or court. If this can’t 
be done, then illustrations, examples, and talks, 
trials, demonstrations, or films should be given 
and checked as in vocabulary—for every teacher 
will list and clinch minimum words for an under- 
standing of meaning in his subject. 

For illustrations, note The Tyranny of Words 
on such terms as fascism, communism, government, 
due process, truth, bureaucracy, capitalism, etc.? It 
is interesting to note the magic of many words and 
their actual influence on human behavior. Quite 
often, people have fought for words. Misunder- 
standings have resulted in loss of friendships, 
causes, and even plans. This indicates that words 
should be separated and apart from emotionalism. 
We tend to become excited and worked up over 
“isms,” “‘cults,” “‘fads,’’ etc. An example of this 
worship of words and terms permeates into educa- 
tional circles which originate some sacred lingo. 
This lingo often becomes personified or is identified 
with a process in itself. Of course, no group is im- 
mune from this practice. Note, for example, 
churches, governments, medicine and advertising. 

Often, discussions on the college or secondary 
school level remind one of incidents which have 
been ‘‘much-ado-about-nothing” in that remarks 
by teachers and pupils are so futile in their abstrac- 
tions, narrow interpretations, and impractical de- 
ductions. What is the use of wasting good time in 
attempting to develop a non-functional, unimpor- 
tant, and debatable meaning? Why not call an ace 
an ace, that is, decide what is meant by “education” 
for instance, and proceed from there. ‘Education” 
in a broad sense is various influences which change 
one, such as schools, reading, radio, movies, study, 
travel, lectures and entertainments. It may be good 
or bad. Do you agree with this? Shouldn't educa- 
tion in a democracy lift us toward a greater realiza- 
tion of a better life through functional knowledge 
of adjustment and betterment? In short, should we 
concern ourselves with ‘‘Progressive Education,” 
“Schooling,” ‘Vocational Education,’’ ‘Character 
Education,” “Integration,” or with what happens 
as a result of universal public education for all 
ages. Actually, we come down to common referents, 
“thingumbobs,”” meaning, based on experiences. To 
get at a workable meaning we must do this first 
meet on a common ground of experience. Today, 
education ought to extend itself so that anyone can 
secure any kind of training or enrichment desired, 
without any embarrassment to anyone. Note our 
six million-dollar correspondence school business 
with only five per cent completing these courses. 
The schools should be ashamed of this, likewise the 
medical profession should be ashamed of quack 
and patent medicine business. The writer feels 


? [bid., pp. 23-27; 178-194, Appendix 


that these both are due in no small part to educa- 
tors and medical leaders who prefer to evade the 
issue Of what is happening. In short, there is lack 
of a semantic approach in both, but there will be a 
change as the meaning of medicine and education 
must be in terms of what happens. Could some 
small part of the confusion and lack of medicine 
and education meeting their demands be due to a 
colorless, non-semantic, unrealistic teaching of the 
social studies? 

Since the writer is also interested in suggesting 
procedures in the light of semantics, the rest of 
this article will cite a few techniques which work 
in the social studies, especially in civic instruction 
in the junior high school. 


II 


The problem of educational practitioners is to 
secure effective, creative, vitalized procedures. Feel- 
ing the need for supplementary material in vocabu- 
lary building, the writer studied and experimented 
with actual pupils in the classroom. He found that 
there is much truth to the idea of ‘The Tyranny of 
Words’’—a trend to verbalism as well as a tendency 
to generalize from one or two doubtful cases, to 
emotionalize meanings, and to avoid referents. A 
good test of meaning is to penetrate beyond tests, 
lesson-hearing, written work, activities, etc., and 
ask What? When? Where?—more than this, ask 
for an example in the pupil’s own words or ex 
perience. Work toward a statement of meaning 
with a definite example or referent. Avoid state- 
ments of absolute meanings. Admit that there may 
be additional meanings for the same word; also 
grant that the meaning should be definite as to 
what, when, and where. Don’t be satisfied with 
one approach or attack on a word or term. Get at it 
with several approaches. For example, a test, a test 
discussion, a written statement of vocabulary mean- 
ings before studying the unit or part of the unit, 
illustration and application in projects and activi 
ties with comparisons or contrasts in life situations, 
Professor Quiz contests, informal panel discussions, 
visual procedures such as checking vocabulary illus 
trated in films, and posters. Use pictures, cartoons, 
diagrams, maps, etc., when presenting or discussing 
points. Demand referents. 

A social studies teacher may find helpful a 
few definite projects or activities toward which the 
work is directed during the semester. While there 
may be a few good, clinching visual and activity aids 
used during the semester, it is well to have one or 
two long-term undertakings to round out the year’s 
work. For example, the writer has found that “big 
idea activities” include: a film on ‘Free Schools 
The Hope of ae a play on naturaliza- 
tion, a long- planned trial, a primary and general 


election with campaigns and platforms, panel dis- 
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cussion of charts on urban and rural life, case study 
discussion and testing. These activities are worked 
toward expectantly. Words and terms are thus il- 
lustrated during the teaching and clinched at the 
end of the semester. Pupils do experience what 
they have studied. There are definite referents. If 
possible, courts are viewed and other community 
contacts are made. Some current events discussion 
is helpful at the beginning of the hour on Monday. 
A pupil committee may be helpful to direct a 
worthwhile five to ten minute discussion of civic 
news. At the end of the week, this committee might 
give a test on the weck’s important civic happen- 
ings. Of course, the class organization should func- 
tion during the semester. The writer has found that 
Monday is a good day to have a so-called civic club 
meeting at which time any business may be attended 
to, panel discussions held, radio broadcasts given, 
plays presented, current events well developed, and 
contests handled. Much wasted motion can be 
avoided by using such organization to meet real 
needs of the school and community. Fix responsi- 
bility and direct it behind the actual scenes as 
much as possible. 

The writer parts with Stuart Chase when he at- 
tempts to pan us pedagogues, not so much because 
of his criticism of our symbols and failure to call 
forth “‘thingumbobs” and our tendency for “blab,” 
—there’s something to that—but he falls short of 
effective procedures when he passes on by saying 
“Perhaps an understanding of semantics might 
fetch it [education] out upon the main road.’ He 
also passes over the dictionary as inadequate and 
becomes a most severe critic of his economic col- 
leagues and himself. Stuart Chase may be over- 
emphasizing to challenge us. However, as teachers 
we must create and use effective techniques now. 
The writer believes in a careful and observational 
approach to Webster. By “observational” we mean 
tie the word up with the child’s referent as well 
as your referent (experience). If it’s “capitalism” 
under discussion, then apply capitalism to the use of 


* Tbid., pp. 201-202. 


money to make money and, illustrate it in various 
industries and types of business endeavor. Let the 
pupils give examples within their experiences. Too 
many so-called debates, activities, and the like in 
the social studies are more vague verbalisms—much- 
ado-about-nothings. 

In conclusion, the writer has attempted to point 
out definite needs and approaches in civic instruc- 
tion in junior high school. He is continually experi- 
menting and studying the problem with the hope 
of discovering effective procedures. There are cer- 
tain projects and activities which he knows are 
achieving results. However, there is no one method 
or procedure. The matter of vocabulary building 
is a continuous process of refinement and of re- 
search. On the other hand, the problem of the 
social studies teacher is that of “boiling down” his 
words and terms to some sort of possible attain- 
ment during a semester. A few more of our ob- 
jectives and attitudes will be reached as a result in 
part of an effective studying and handling of terms. 
For example, suspended judgment, scientific meth- 
od, observational approach, and finding the com- 
mon referent are essential to effective communica- 
tion and an adjustment to one’s environment. Vo- 
cabulary mastery and understanding are sometimes 
related to maladjustment and nervous and mental 
disorders. If these statements are true, and they are 
proved, then how close this whole problem touches 
that of civic instruction in the junior high school! 
Let us insist on common referents and relationships 
instead of absolutes! Why debate the impossible 
such as environment is greater than heredity and 
the like? Get down to the cases, avoid abstractions 
and wasted verbalisms. The writer has written a 
manual or handbook for vocabulary building, and 
he also has written a more detailed treatment of 
verbalism in thinking on social questions.‘ Both 
of these studies are semantic approaches to the 
problem of meaning in the social studies. 


*John P. Dix, Vocabulary Booklet in the Social Studies 
(1938); “Reducing Verbalism in Thinking on Social Ques- 
tions,” School and Community, XXIII (January 1937), 9-11. 


Guidance of the Slow-Learning Child 
in the Secondary School 


RALPH N. D. ATKINSON 
South High School, Denver, Colorado 


Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in the educa- 
tion of exceptional children of the United States Of- 
fice of Education, in her introduction to Christine 
P. Ingram’s book on the Education of the Slow- 
Learning Child states: 


At a recent conference called by the United 
States Office of Education to consider the cur- 
ricular needs of retarded children, insistent em- 
phasis was — upon the fact that the same 

osophy of education applies to all 


general phi 
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children, irrespective of the level of intellectual 
ability which each represents. The fundamental 
principle involved is that each child shall be 
educated in keeping with his capacities, limita- 
tions, and interests, looking toward the happiest 
adjustment he can make in life and the most 
constructive contribution he can bring to society. 
Such an adjustment and such a contribution are 
the secret of mental health and the essence of 
social efficiency. To bring them about is the goal 
of mental hygiene. Whatever the school can do 
to contribute to this goal contributes, therefore, 
to the mental health of its children and conse- 
quently to the mental health of society. 

This is no new thought, nor is it peculiar to 
any particular conference. Educators everywhere 
are stressing the need of making provision for 
individual differences in learning power among 
the thirty million children who are attending our 
public and private schools today. Especially do 
those who are slow to learn force themselves 
upon the attention of their teachers because of 
inability to keep pace with their fellows. For 
them the ultimate objective is no different from 
that which pertains to other children, but its 
means of expression may be vastly changed. The 
need of social efficiency is common to all; the 
elements of social efficiency differ in detail for 
various groups. For some it will mean leader- 
ship, constructive planning in the affairs of the 
state and nation, achievement to a marked degree 
in music, in art, in business, in the professions, 
in social service. For others it will mean only an 
ability to get along with one’s neighbor, to be 
at least partially self-supporting, to maintain a 
home, to keep physically fit, and to participate 
happily in the life and privileges of the com- 
munity reduced to their simplest terms. Upon 
the clarification of this concept of social eff- 
ciency as it applies to the slow-learning will 
therefore depend our course in adapting the 
curriculum to their individual requirements.’ 

The above quotation differs materially with the 
statement made by Dr. Blatz, professor of child psy- 
chology at the University of Toronto, Canada, in an- 
swer to a question concerning the methodology of 
personality development of the slow-learning child 
in the modern high school curriculum. It was Dr. 
Blatz’s contention that the slow-learning child should 
be excluded from high school. He made clear his 
stand by listing five classes of ability groups and stat- 
ing that the fifth class should be taught only those 
things which would help them in mechanical work. 
He went on to say that there was no reason to teach 


* Christine P. Ingram, Education of the Slow-Learning Child 
(Yonkers: World Book Company, 1935), pp. ix-xii. Quoted 
with permission. 


them to read because picture magazines and the talk- 
ing moving pictures could provide ideas. This, to me, 
would be an evasion of the challenge which is ours 
in the development of a more democratic society. In 
the future there may be organized special institutions 
for the training of the slow-learning children, but 
until that organization has been created it behooves 
us to meet our obligations in the training of future 
citizens. 

Miss Ingram states: 

The principles on which education of the 
slow-learning child should be based must place 
emphasis on the child as on his physical and so- 
cial level of maturity; on the nature of his learn- 
ing processes; and on the conditions of his 
environment. Pupil classification, classroom en- 
vironment, teaching objectives, choice of cur- 
riculum material and method, and the arrange- 
ment of programs must all be planned with 
these basic principles and facts as premises.” 

Many eminent writers hold to the theory that con- 
sideration must be given to the needs of the child 
as an individual. John Dewey says, “The child is the 
starting point, the center, the end. . . . It is he and 
not the subject matter which determines the quality 
and quantity of learning.’’* According to Dewey's 
philosophy the teacher must make a study of the 
individual children in his group. Interests, abilities, 
and attitudes of the students constitute the triad about 
which the teacher should have an intimate under- 
standing. As the teacher discovers the stage of the 
child’s development with respect to this triad can he 
build a program. He should not try to fit the child 
to his program but fit the program to the child. 

Miss Ingram gives a summary of principles and 
facts based on the psychology of this group. I believe 
that this summary will give us a clear concept of the 

various types of ability and development of the 
mentally retarded group. The psychological principles 
with educational inferences, listed are: (1) physical 
development; (2) motor ability; (3) mental ability; 
(4) social development; and (5) unevenness of abili- 
ties.* 

The mentally retarded come very near to the normal 
group in respect to physical development. Thus, an 
important place must be given to the development of 
a healthy physique and healthful living habits of this 
group. They can accomplish nearly as much as normal 
children in this field and they should, by all means, 
be allowed to compete with others in this type of 
development. 


* Christine P. Ingram, Education of the Slow-Learning Child, 
p. 48 

* John Dewey, The Child and the Curriculum (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1932), p. 13. 

* Christine P. Ingram, Education of the Slow-Learning Child, 
pp. 34-49. 
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There is a closer relationship between the mentally 
retarded child and the normal child in sensory activity 
and motor ability than in more definitely intellectual 
processes. He can generally be taught proficiency in 
hand skills because of his aptitudes for even-hand 
codrdinations, and for motor response. Manipulation 
of materials, the actual operations in the construction 
of any product, and proficiency in hand skills are 
aptitudes of the slow-learning which necessitate that 
a major part of his education should be in the practi- 
cal arts and the “doing” experiences. This feature is 
handled quite effectively in several Denver schools 
especially at the Baker and Byers Junior High Schools. 

In mental ability the slow-learning child at any 
age is characterized by a slower rate of and a less 
full total development, than is that of the normal 
child. The curriculum content and methods for his 
training should be specific, concrete, and directly 
functional in life situations. This in substance is what 
Dr. Blatz would recommend for the training of this 
type of student in his special realm. 

Since the physical development and maturity of 
the mentally retarded child is comparable to that of 
the normal child, there is a maturity of social inter- 
ests, a fact which has a very important bearing on his 
education. Thus, his psychological and social age 
must be considered together with his mental age. Al- 
though the child of fourteen years may have a mental 
age of cight or nine he will not be interested in read- 
ing materials suited to the normal eight or nine-year- 
old, but with content reading ideas suitable to the 
fourteen-year-old. This principle must be considered 
for the duration of the retarded pupil’s school life. 

More unevenness in abilities is shown by the 
mentally retarded than by normal children. It thus 
challenges the teacher to keep in mind that this type 
of child may have more ability in one subject than 
another; he should try to realize when the maximum 
achievement of which the pupil is capable in each of 
the many abilities to be developed has been reached. 
He should then provide opportunities for him in ac- 
cordance. This principle should be considered in 
planning and guiding both group and individual ac- 
tivities. 

The Process of Learning. Regardless of differing 
rates, learning ability takes place in the same way in 
all individuals. In its broadest sense it is a dynamic 
process. Here the total personality is created by the 
interaction between organism environment. 
When the irdividual finds new and better ways of 
responding to any stimuli, he is said to be learning. 
The situation varies with the age of the learner; that 
is, the young child may be learning to use his hands 
or to walk, etc. The child of school age may be 
learning to do any of the multiplicity of things that 
children of that age do. The learning process for the 
child of school age is stated by Miss Ingram in the 


following terms: 


The individual first realizes a need for ad- 
justment to the elements present in his environ- 
ment; i.e., there is a condition of awareness in 
the learner which is a vital part of the learning 
process. This need directs or guides him as he 
makes his responses. Second, as the individual 
progresses, consciousness or success, or recogni- 
tion of the right response, makes him more defi- 
nitely and understandingly aware of his goal, 
stimulating and guiding his progress toward it. 
Third, there must be sufficient recurrence of 
situations for the learner to become so thorough- 
ly at ease in his new form of behavior that it 
becomes a part of him.° 


The Elements of Need and Recurrence. Purpose, 
recurrence, and success are the elements of need 
which apply equally to the mentally retarded as to 
the normal. Due to his inhibitions the slow-learning 
pupil should have planned for him more thought 
provoking recurrences of his controlled learning pro- 
cedures than are necessary for the normal. His school 
environment should be carefully provided.’ This 
should not be done to the exclusion of need, as in 
the past, for the slow child is like every other in- 
dividual in this respect. He thus achieves learning 
and development when he is provided with the proper 
environmental setting which furnishes the means and 
stimulus to accomplish these purposes. 

The Elements of Success and Approval, The slow- 
learning child is greatly enhanced by the elements of 
success and approval. Like children in general, he is 
social in his attitude. He furnishes an even greater 
challenge than the normal child for specially-planned 
opportunities which make it possible for him to 
achieve some socially recognized success. This is true 
because he is unable to compete with normal children 
and to meet the normal standards. We must also en- 
courage him by expressions of approval in order to 
stimulate him toward goals to which his mentality 
makes him less alert. 

He should thus be placed in a special class which 
provides an atmosphere where he can participate in 
living with his equals, where self-respect can be de- 
veloped. In this situation he can take an active part 
in codperative problems. In this enterprise he can 
feel the pleasure of winning and giving approval. He 
is thus given the opportunity of gaining recognition 
for his individual effort without unfair comparisons 
with goals beyond the scope of his ability. Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Miller, assistant principal of South High 
School in Denver, said: “It is my firm belief that I 
have seen more codperative response from your 
group of slow-learning pupils than would ordinarily 


* Thid., Chapter III. 
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be manifested in an entire semester under the old 
grouping.” I believe that this statement is a truism. 
Certainly, it is logical to assume that one will en- 
joy a greater freedom among equals than he would 
among his intellectual superiors. During the past two 
and one half years that I have had these groups I 
have felt a sense of enjoyment in seeing that this 
procedure has made it possible for a much greater 
per cent of these handicapped students to finish their 
high school course. 

Individual Differences within the Group. The 
differences in this group itself are clearly manifest. 
They are uneven in ability. There is a difference in 
physique and physical development. It thus behooves 
us to make a study of all the factors of the individual 
child in learning ability. This is very difficult to 
attain with classes of forty such youngsters. If possi- 
ble, it would be far more effective to have these in- 
dividuals grouped in classes not to exceed twenty- 
five. Then, real accomplishment could be made. 

Individual home and school environment are fac- 
tors which affect the development of these pupils 
even though they possess the same characteristics 
otherwise. In order to give the best guidance to such 
a group, the teacher must spend much time on each 
individual’s case. I have had some fascinating ex- 
periences in case studies during the past few years, 
but the compass of this paper will not permit any de- 
tailed account of any of these. However, I shall give 
briefly the background of one girl with whom we 
worked. This girl was from a family where it was 
necessary for the mother to be away from the home. 
One brother and a sister had spastic paralysis at birth. 
The father is hopelessly crippled. The child in ques- 
tion has an I.Q. in the upper eighties. It was hard for 
her to conform to any discipline whatsoever, and some 
of the teachers had failed her in her work. She was 
quite a problem. However, the dean of girls, who is 
very understanding and sympathetic, spent a great 
deal of time and effort in trying to help her. The girl 
is still in school. Her mother died last spring. This 
made it necessary for the girl to go out of the home 
to work. I sincerely believe that the effort that has 
been spent on her will not be wasted. The fact that 
we have been able to give her an outlet for her physi- 
cal energy, some training in social behavior, and con- 
siderable training in home-making compensates for 
the time and energy expended. Is it not true then that 
the individual is the center in any form of educational 
training? 

What are the philosophical and pedagogical prin- 
ciples involved in answer to the above question? 
Again I shall return to the outline of principles giv- 
en at the beginning of this article. Dr. Arnold Gesell 
also says, “In general, he [the mentally defective 
child] must be approached as though he were a 
normal child with certain limitations and handicaps. 


. Recent developments in the study and treatment 
of mental deficiency have tended to emphasize the 
normal rather than the pathological aspects of mental 
defect.”"® The similarities in child life seem to show 
that the philosophical and pedagogical principles 
guiding the education of the mentally retarded are 
the same as those for any child. 

Adaptation to the Individual. In this respect the 
factor developed previously was that in modern edu- 
cation the outstanding criterion for consideration is 
the needs of the child as an individual. To do this ef- 
fectively, the teacher must discover the growth of the 
child’s attitudes, abilities, and interests. To meet this 
the teacher must plan a program utilizing all these 
facts rather than use a prescribed curriculum to which 
all students are subjected. 

The Use of Freedom. It is essential that children 
should develop naturally and freely. Every device for 
their freedom and comfort should be employ ed. The 
furniture should be chosen to give them a maximum 
of free movement. All that takes place in the class- 
room should be shared by all the students. An in- 
formal atmosphere among equals is conducive to the 
development of the ability of the slow-learner to 
question, to make suggestions, to confer with others, 
to meet his material needs, and to explore. Slow- 
learning children lack initiative in stiff groups. 
Reasonableness, respect, and responsibility, the triad 
slogan of South High School, can be developed if a 
sense of individual freedom, subject to the good of 
the group, is employed. There must be a guiding pur- 
pose toward the mastery of certain goals if freedom 
in the classroom is to be of real value. The teacher 
must have a sense of balance and an intuition in order 
to be successful in any sort of a teaching enterprise. 
This challenges us to extend every effort to develop 
a classroom technique that will bring about the 
desired results. Teachers and Coéperation and other 
such studies will be of help to the teacher with fore- 
sight and ability.* Of course, no successful teacher 
will use such works as a crutch and depend upon 
them for the sole approach to classroom techniques. 
Obviously, the slow-learning child is not so apt in 
utilizing former experiences, in persevering, and in 
anticipating future events as the normal child. Thus 
he needs much closer teacher guidance in the build- 
ing of his program. 

The Development of Interests and Needs. The im- 
mediate environment plays an important rdle in the 
development of interests and in providing for the 
needs of every individual. Unfortunately, the home 
environment of the mentally retarded children is 


*Arnold Gesell “The Care of Intellectually Inferior Chil- 
dren,” in Michael J. O'Shea (Editor), The Child, His Nature 
Children’s Foundation, 


and His Needs (Valparaiso, Indiana: 
1924), p. 263. 

*S. A. Courtis and others, Teachers and Codperation (Wash- 
ington: National Education Association) . 
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usually very inefficient in the provision of the type of 
stimuli that will be conducive to proper interests and 
needs. For this reason the school accordingly has an 
extra responsibility to provide those things which 
will extend into his out-of-school life. 

Activity and Actuality in Experiences. Activity, im- 
pulse, and movement characterize child life. Physical, 

emotional, and social responses are just as necessary 

to the slow-learner’s development as mental ones. 
Too much emphasis has been placed upon mental re- 
sponse as well as upon passive listening, reading, and 
thinking in the past. This has been a deterring factor 
to the progress of the retarded child. As Dr. Blatz 
so ably pointed out, learning occurs largely through 
experiences that are a part of real life. The use of 
tools, apparatus, and machines furnish a doing level 
of experience for the slow-learner that will be far 
more meaningful to him than narrated, described, 
and recorded experience could ever be. 

Units of Work. Curriculum makers have demon- 
strated that units of work are of more profit than the 
older methods of organizing subject matter. This fact 
applies to an even greater degree to the slow-learning 
child than it does to the normal child. To the degree 
that the learning situation approximates a real-life 
situation the more effective it will be. Thus we should 
study life’s demands on this group of students in our 
charge and try to help them organize units that com- 
prise meaningful wholes to them. In this way a unit 
of work will help to create a practical need for the 
use of the tool subjects, such as, spoken and written 
English, reading in its various forms, legibility in 
handwriting, and other such kindred tools that will 
be of help to him in life’s situations. 

The Need for Self-Confidence and Self-Reliance. 
The individual must possess self-confidence, self- 
reliance, and independence in order to adjust him- 
self satisfactorily. To secure these qualities for the re- 
tarded child it is necessary for the school to provide 
experiences commensurate with his abilities. Group 


codperation should be used as a stimulating medium 
to show him the importance of his potential contribu- 
tions to society. Dr. Blatz touched on a point in this 
regard that will be well to bear in mind. He main- 
tained that there should be no stigma placed upon 
failure to be at the top. There should be no spirit of 
competition with other children that would empha- 
size failure for him. He should be guided to develop 
skill and not size (he used size, wealth, etc., as super- 
ficial achievements ) . 

Participation with the Normal Group. In our plans 
at South High School there is a provision for slow- 
learning pupils to participate with the normal group 
in subjects out of the core field. It is realized that the 
majority of this group after the completion of their 
schooling will have association with the normal group 
in industrial and social life, at least to some extent. 
Thus it is desirable that they make these adjustments 
wherever possible in the school, home, and the com- 
munity. They are made to feel this by participation 
in assemblies, clubs, football, other athletics, and in 
any place where they are capable of participating. 

Cod peration with the Home. 1 have contended 
throughout this paper that the child’s education is a 
composite of the experiences that he gains in the 
school, home, and community. It thus behooves the 
teacher to make a study of the child’s home cnviron- 
ment in order that he may be able to improve the 
attitudes and codperation with the home where it 
seems desirable. However, as I have previously 
pointed out, the teacher cannot do this effectively if 
the teaching load is too heavy. Until the time arrives 
when this provision can be made there is the neces- 
sity and an opportunity for the individual teacher to 
go far to meet the needs of this group. Should we not 
keep ever before us the question as to why there is 
an urgent need for recognizing the potentialities of 
the slow-learning child in planning an adequate cur- 
riculum? 


Instruction Through Field Study 


RALPH W. CORDIER 
State Teachers College, Clarion, Pennsylvania 


Rapid expansion and a confusion of terms seem to 
accompany popular movements. A few years ago 
elementary and secondary social studies teachers be- 
gan to utilize community resources for instructional 
purposes. The practice met with such wide-spread 
approval that numerous communities have become 
educational laboratories. Teachers of more mature 


students are conducting field study trips from a day 


to several months in duration. In most cases such trips 
are taken in connection with the study of a unit or a 
given course. In other cases, especially on the college 
level, they may constitute the substance of an entire 
course. 

A perusal of the literature relative to this latest 
educational procedure reveals a confused terminology. 
The most commonly used terms include ‘‘Educational 
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Tour,” “School Journey,” ‘Field Trip,” and ‘Field 
Study Course.’ The first title is open to the criticism 
that the term ‘“Tour’’ is non-academic and tends to 
emphasize sight-seeing. There is little doubt but what 
many teachers, subject to the American mania ‘to 
go places and see things,” have organized educational 
trips with little thought for worth while objectives 
and tested outcomes. The second term is open to the 
same criticism. Furthermore, it is a textbook term 
suggesting imaginary journeys that children take 
when they read of the ways people live in different 
countries and lands. In view of these objections, the 
writer is inclined to believe that the term, ‘Field 
Trip” should be used to describe the one-day journey 
in the local community and the several days journey 
into neighboring communities that are made in con- 
nection with the study of a given topic or course. The 
term “Field Study Course’’ should be used to de- 
scribe the longer journey of several weeks or months 
around which an entire course may be organized. 

The first step in organizing a field study course or 
a field trip in some phase of American history is 
that of formulating worth while objectives. Since 
specific objectives will depend upon the character of 
the historical remains to be examined, only the more 
general objectives may be listed here. Among these 
are the following: (1) To afford students the op- 
portunity of studying, at first hand, the wealth of his- 
torical remains within the field of American history. 
These include such remains as homesteads of historical 
characters, monuments, restored battle sites, historic 
routes of travel, preserved settlements and edifices, 
museum collections, documents, and records. To 
examine such remains will make for a form of con- 
crete learning which is needed on the secondary and 
college level quite as much as on the elementary 
level. (2) To give students direct acquaintance with 
many of the materials upon which historical study 
and criticism rest and an insight into the methods of 
historical criticism. In this connection the teacher will 
find himself in the most favorable position to point 
out the distinction between primary and secondary 
sources. (3) To give the student a concrete picture 
of the character of change and development by seeing 
historical remains tucked in the shadow of some 
towering modern establishment. (4) To stimulate a 
genuine interest in history through the development 
of an appreciation of the way in which our nation 
has preserved many of its historical remains. 

A precaution may be cited here in respect to the 
management of the whole program of field study. 
Twelve years of field study teaching ranging from 
the elementary through the college level has con- 
vinced the writer that unless field study is carried 
beyond the limits of the local community and into 
the secondary and higher levels of learning a narrow 
local provincialism will result. The ever-increasing 


number of local centennial celebrations and the 
tendency on the part of states to advertise to the 
effect that they “have everything’ represent tenden- 
cies in this direction. The remedy for this situation 
would seem to be a coérdinated effort on the part 
of the local, state, and national educational ad- 
ministrative agencies to work out a more systematic 
program of field study education. A very hopeful sign 
along this line of action is the effort of the Ditector 
of Teacher Education in the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction to do this very thing. The 
splendid work of our state historical societies and 
Commission facilitates field study on a state-wide 
basis. 

In line with this point of view the writer has or- 
ganized and has been conducting a number of post- 
session field study courses in American history for 
teachers. One is given over to state history. About 
half of the time is spent in campus study. The re- 
mainder is divided between two or three field study 
trips which bring the students in contact with the 
principal points of historical interest within the state. 
Another field study course covers the New England 
area, including New York State, Montreal, Quebec, 
New Jersey, and parts of Pennsylvania. A third one 
covers the Old South giving special attention to Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. A fourth one covers the New 
South and the Ohio Valley. 

A summary statement of the content of one of 
these courses will suggest the possibilities of this 
method of instruction. The course dealing with the 
New South and the Ohio Valley and requiring ap- 
proximately 2400 miles of travel has its beginning 
in southwestern Pennsylvania. Here consideration is 
given the French and Indian War, the Westward 
Movement, transportation, Utopian Socialism, and 
industrialization. Some of the points visited are the 
Carnegie Museum, Stephen Collins Foster Memorial, 
the Block House, all that remains of Fort Pitt, Mount 
Washington from which industrial and commercial 
Pittsburgh may be viewed, and Old Economy. From 
Pennsylvania the course Jeads through West Vir- 
ginia affording an opportunity to study the resettle- 
ment project at Arthurdale, and life in the soft coal 
region of the northern part of the state in contrast to 
that in the Pocahontas region about Bluefield. Near 
Bluefield an exhibition mine portrays every aspect of 
the coal mining industry. A study of land contour in 
passing through western Virginia and eastern Ten- 
nessee to Knoxville will do much to clarify the 
pioneering efforts of Daniel Boone at trail blazing 
and of John Sevier at statecraft. 

Knoxville is one of the most advantageous points 
at which to study the program of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Efforts toward the realization of 
its multiple objectives may be observed within a short 
distance of the city. Of particular interest are Norris 
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WESTWARD EXPANSION 


When traveling westward on the prairies, emigrants had to be prepared to meet bands of hostile 
Indians. This view shows the Indians attacking a caravan of prairie schooners, while the 


whites are preparing to defend themselves and their property. 


It is almost impossible for us today to conceive the vast numbers of buffaloes that roamed the 
prairies. After the Civil War, with the completion of the transcontinental railroads, the great 
herds were slaughtered and within a comparatively short period of time they disappeared. The 
Indians, dependent upon the buffalo for food and clothing, became wards of the United States 


government. 
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WESTWARD EXPANSION 


A view of Sacramento City, California, in 1849, showing the city’s remarkable develop- 
ment upon the site of Sutter’s mill and fort, where gold was discovered in January, 
1848. 


During the gold rush of 1849 and the years that followed, the implements used in finding 
gold were simple. At the bottom of the illustration is a borer employed in searching for 
gold-bearing earth. To the left is a rocker or cradle for washing out the earth in the 
search for the particles of gold. At the top is a washing pan, used for the same purpose. 
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GOLD ROCKER, WASHING PAN, AND GOLD BORER. 


WESTWARD EXPANSION 


\ view of Kansas City in the fifties, a frontier town of that period. Note the southern 
influence in the architecture of the houses, as well as the steamboats, the ferry propelled 
by poles, and the wagons. 


As people moved westward, traffic on the Mississippi River grew, and the number of 
steamboats increased. The above picture shows a steamboat race on the river about 1850. 
Such races were of frequent occurrence. 
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WESTWARD EXPANSION 


IDAHO! 


A NEW AND VERY LIGHT DRAUGHT STFAWER WILL LEAVE 


THE JUNCTION OF BIGHORN AND YELLOW SDONE RIVERS, 


Parties taking this roate save 40 
> Save ) niles river transportation and over 100 mi} 

«rausportation r} es land 
Bannack City . eee City being by a good wagon road from Virginia City 200 end from 


| WILL ALSO SEND TWO LIGHT DRAUGHT SIDE-WHEEL STEAMERS 


BENTON 


Ope leaving at the same time 
me, and the second about fifteen days later La 
contract for Freight and Passage either to Bighoru City or Fort Benton sieiaciiecmmmaions 


refer to WB. PANT. SAS. STEM ABT and WALL, Virninia City, of to WANDEVILLE, Bawnack 


For Fretzht or Passaee apply to JOHN G. COPELIN, 


] Care J. ROK (0. Look, 


This poster, issued in the days of the Idaho sold fever (1863), shows the manner of reaching 
the gold diggings. Note that the route saved those persons taking it 400 miles of river trans- 
portation and 100 miles of land journey. 
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Dam, the reservoir, and the model government 
owned town of Norris. From Knoxville the course 
loops to the southeast through the Great Smoky 
Mountain National Park in North Carolina and back 
into Tennessee at Chattanooga. Points of historical 
importance in the Great Smokies are George Barnes’ 
Cherokee Indian Museum at Gatlinburg and the 
Cherokee Indian Reservation at Cherokee. Chicka- 
mauga National Military Park in Georgia and 
Missionary Ridge and Lookout Mountain National 
Military Park about Chattanooga, and the Old 
General in the union station recall some of the 
most stirring events of the Civil War. The trip 
down the Tennessee River through northern Ala- 
bama affords the student an opportunity to see the 
New South in its natural setting. The nitrate plants 
and government dams about Muscle Shoals recall the 
work of the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
military preparedness program of the government. 

From Florence the course leads through the Jack- 
son region of central Tennessee and the Lincoln 
region of central Kentucky. Points of interest in 
Nashville, the “Athens of the South,” are the state 
Capitol, the tomb of James K. Polk, Fort Nash- 
borough on the banks of the Cumberland River, Fisk 
University for Negroes, the Parthenon—the only 
exact replica of the Greek Temple in the world, and 
nearby, the Hermitage, home of Andrew Jackson. 
Points of interest in central Kentucky include Mam- 
moth Cave recalling the saltpeter operations there 
during the War of 1812, Lincoln Memorial at 
Hodgenville, Old Kentucky Home” at Bards- 
town, Harrodsburg, the most historic town in Ken- 
tucky and from which George Rogers Clark directed 
his campaign of the Northwest Territory, Lexington 
in the heart of the bluegrass region, and the grave of 
Daniel Boone, the state Capitol, and the museum of 
the Kentucky Historical Society at Frankfort. The 
trip through Ohio by way of Cincinnati, Columbus, 
and Canton is rich with the remains of the pre- 
historic Mound Builders. The collection in the 
museum of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Society at Columbus is one of the finest of its kind in 
the country. The completely reconstructed village of 
Schoenbrun near the present city of New Phila- 
delphia recalls the first settlement of white men in 
the Northwest Territory under the leadership of 
David Zeisberger in 1772. A visit to the Goodyear 
Air Dock gives one a vivid impression of the sweep- 
ing changes that have come about since the time of 
these early beginnings in the Ohio Valley. 

Once basic values have been considered and the 
program has been seen in its proper perspective the 
teacher is in a position to organize and conduct a 
field trip or course. The character and amount of 
planning necessary to conduct a field trip will depend 
largely upon the age level of the group and the ex- 


tent of the trip. A consideration of the necessary 
planning and steps to be taken in the conduct of a 
field study course on the college level will reveal 
many applications to the management of field trips 
on the secondary and elementary levels. 

The first and major step in organizing a field 
study course is to outline the trip in light of the de- 
termined limitations of the course. The selection of 
the points of interest to be included will require 
careful study, research, and communication with 
many individuals and agencies unless the teacher has 
traveled extensively himself. The selection of these 
points of interest should rest upon a broad interpreta- 
tion of history. For instance, it would be unfortunate 
to visit the Pittsburgh area and consider the sig- 
nificance of that area in respect to the French and 
Indian War, completely overlooking its transforma- 
tion into a leading industrial area of America. Finally, 
the interests of the students should be given due con- 
sideration in the selection of points of interest to be 
included. 

After the course has been outlined the teacher 
should seek the aid of authorities along the route of 
travel. These may include federal and state park 
officials, memorial superintendents, museum lecturers, 
teachers and informed residents in the localities to be 
visited. Arrangements should be made to have these 
lecture to the students and give them guidance. 
It is very important that the teacher make the trip 
before conducting the course to avoid oversights, and 
that no time be lost in conducting the field trip. 

Other matters that need to be arranged, well in 
advance of the beginning of the trip are transporta- 
tion and lodging. If the class consists of twenty to 
forty students and the trip requires several weeks of 
travel the chartered motor bus will provide the best 
means of transportation. Its schedule can be regu- 
lated. It is the most convenient means through which 
to meet insurance and traffic regulations. It is the most 
economical form of travel for a group. It facilitates 
keeping the group together and permits discussion 
while enroute. In respect to lodging, reputable hotels 
offer the most satisfactory services. These are inclined 
to grant special rates to groups of this kind if pre- 
liminary arrangements are made. They seem to be 
the only means of insuring members of the group 
comfortable beds, proper ventilation, and adequate 
bath facilities, provided the instructor manages well 
enough to allow sufficient time to enjoy these very 
important conveniences. 

At the beginning of the course sufficient time 
should be taken to give the students an intensive 
overview of the course. If the course is to cover a 
period of three weeks then three or four days may 
be taken for this purpose. A carefully planned out- 
line or descriptive account of the highlights of the 
course should be provided each student. And through 
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selected readings, reports, discussion, and lectures 
the students should come to know much about the 
trip before it is begun. 

Many little problems and irritations will be 
avoided if each student is provided with a list of prac- 
tical suggestions relative to routine matters and 
general conduct. These may include such items as 
allotted luggage space, proper wearing apparel, note- 
books and pencils, hotel etiquette and attitude to- 
ward the officials of places visited. 

While the field study is under way the teacher 
should be an ever present director of learning. This 
does not mean that he should talk incessantly and ask 
all the questions. Rather, he should keep himself in 
the background and encourage the students to ask 
questions of guides and lecturers and to make con- 
structive interpretations. At intervals the teacher 
should call the group together for formal discus- 
sions. Thus, through individual guidance and group 
discussion the students should be led to that more 
complete understanding for which the course is con- 
ducted. 

Provision should be made at the conclusion of the 
trip for the determination of achievement and for 


logical organization. Acceptable tests of a formal 
character for the determination of achievement in 
field study are not available. The formulation of such 
tests will have to await the further acquaintance of 
teachers with the subject matter of field study and 
some agreement regarding values. However, the 
teacher may administer objective and essay tests at 
intervals during the course and at the conclusion of 
it. Through such tests the writer has been favorably 
impressed with the achievement of many students 
who hovered near the borderline in regular classroom 
courses. The carefully prepared written report will 
provide for logical organization. And it will consti- 
tute an original manuscript in which the author will 
find much to interest him in the future. 

Through test results, by reading student reports, 
and hearing numerous comments on the part of stu- 
dents the writer is convinced that field study presents 
the teacher with a rare opportunity to promote the 
development of constructive attitudes, basic under- 
standings, and the love of history more effectively 
and under conditions that are more natural than the 
classroom affords. 


Phobias and Social Studies 


JOHN F. CUBER 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


Few fields of inquiry have given humorous people 
more mirth, or conscientious people more pain, or 
teachers of the social studies more chagrin than have 
analyses of public opinion. Stuart Chase’s articles and 
recent book on The Tyranny of Words, Walter Lipp- 
mann’s Public O pinion, and Professor Lumley’s The 
Propaganda Menace are but a few of the many and 
diverse approaches to the study of the talking-over 
process—the process which gives vitality to demo- 
cratic society and, in fact, make possible whatever 
degree of democracy we enjoy. Whatever these books 
may represent in the way of difference in purpose and 
viewpoint, they have one fundamental common at- 
tribute. They show in vivid and bold relief how cer- 
tain deliberate and other accidental factors serve to 
impede intelligent public opinion—propaganda, 
falsehood, prejudice, myth, apathy, censorship, ir- 
responsible gossip, ignorance, demagoguery, and 
mental inertia. One further impediment to rational 
and open-minded discussion which one frequently 
encounters will be essayed in relation to the current 
discussion concerning consumer codperatives. It 
may be assumed to have interest for the teacher of the 
social studies since it (a) points out areas of public 
ignorance regarding the issue of consumer codpera- 


tion, (b) presents and answers a number of so-called 
“arguments” concerning consumer codperatives, and 
(c) illustrates a number of current maladjustments 
in the talking-over process which apply to other social 
issues as well. 

One thinks of children as immature beings who 
often are subject to fears of “bogies,” “hobgoblins”’ 
and other fictions. But adults also manifest phobias. 
Like children they usually know little about that 
which they fear, but they fear it nevertheless. Thus, 
to many adult Americans mention of the term ‘‘con- 
sumer co6perative’’ is equivalent to loosing a psycho- 
logical monstrosity surpassed in ferocity only by the 
first order rhetorical dinosaurs ‘“‘dictator,’’ ‘‘com- 
munism,” or ‘‘fascism.’’ Most adults would fail ut- 
terly if called upon to give an accurate characteriza- 
tion of either, but they “know,” nevertheless, that 
the words connote menacing, lurking, monsters pre- 
paring to devour civilization, invade the sacred por- 
tals of homes and violate all our time-honored moral 
and religious precepts. It is, of course, an open ques- 
tion whether consumer coéperation is a feasible and 
desirable economic proposal for America or not, but 
certainly the public’s honest appraisal of it is not 
facilitated by those who persist in building up the 
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“bogyman myth.” It is the purpose of this paper to 
examine several fictitious aspects of the current pho- 
bia concerning the objectives, the nature, and possible 
results of consumer coOperatives in America. 

The ‘‘arguments”” which many well-meaning per- 
sons present in opposition to consumer coOperatives 
reflect both (a) an ignorance of what consumer co- 
operatives are, and (b) organized attempts by some- 
one (not necessarily themselves) to discredit co- 
operatives through the use of what may be facetiously 
termed ‘‘phobia producing myths.’ The term myth 
seems to be warranted in that a purely objective and 
readily verifiable examination demonstrates their fic- 
titious character. Here are a few of them. 

Myth 1. Consumer codperatives are ‘‘bound to fail’’ 
because they must depend upon “hired help” 
for their executive talent. Thus, due to the ‘‘ab- 
sence of initiative’ these persons will fail to 
exert themselves, the enterprise will become in- 
efficient, and ultimately will fail. Convincing 
indeed is such a line of reasoning, on purely 
logical grounds, were it not for the fact that cor- 
porations also depend upon precisely the same 
method of securing managerial personnel. Per- 
sons are paid salaries in return for their services 
in both instances. And, who would accuse cor- 
porations of lacking initiative? 

Myth 2. Consumer co6peratives are not able to ex- 
pand because “‘the owners of capital cannot be 
induced to invest it in enterprises where the 
rate of return is fixed.’ Logical enough, again, 
were it not for the fact that thousands of 
American investors are now investing billions 
of dollars in corporation bonds which also pay 
a small and fixed return. 

Myth 3. Consumer co6peratives are inadvisable be- 
cause ‘they do not pay taxes, whereas corpora- 
tion and other business units do.’ There are 
some states in the United States in which con- 
sumer coOperatives are not obliged to pay taxes 
comparable to those paid by corporations, but 
certainly this is no ipso facto proof that codp- 
eratives cannot pay taxes. They both can, and 
do, in those places where the government re- 
quires it. 

Myth 4. Consumer coéperatives “may be workable 
in the retail field, but are impossible to adapt 
to other types of economic activity such as bank- 
ing, manufacturing, or insurance.” As a matter 
of fact even in the United States, where the 
consumer codperative movement is in its in- 
fancy, all three of-these types of business enter- 
prise are already in existence. ‘‘Credit unions” 
are simply consumer codperative banks, operat- 
ing on the same basis as the other types. We 
have had producing and marketing codperatives 


and insurance codperatives for many years in 
this country. (See Myth 6.) 

Myth 5. Consumer coéperatives “‘are, and must al- 
ways be, grossly inefficient’ because of their 
“close relationship to government’’ and “‘cer- 
tainly every thinking citizen recognizes the no- 
torious corruption in government.’ There is no 
more, and no less, intimacy of relationship be- 
tween government and codperatives than be- 
tween government and corporations. Both 
function under charters granted by the govern- 
ment; both pay taxes; both are subject to 
certain regulations by the government; both 
represent groups of people organized into an 
economic unit, striving to produce a profit, and 
following certain rules for its distribution. 
Neither has more (or closer) relationships with 
government than does the other. 

Myth 6. Consumer codperatives are “unsuited to 
large scale manufacturing industry because they 
are divided into small, unorganized units in- 
capable of a larger integration.”” As a matter 
of fact there already exist several international 
cooperative manufacturing organizations; one, 
for example, which produces electrical equip- 
ment is located in Sweden and serves local con- 
sumers’ codperatives in four nations. 

Myth 7. Consumer codperatives ‘‘run counter to the 
traditions of English-speaking people in whom 
the spirit of individualism burns brightly.” Yet 
in England between twenty and thirty per cent 
of all the retail trade is done through and by 
consumer codperatives. In certain sections of 
the United States, notably the north central 
states, the movement is growing rapidly. There 
are now over 15,000 consumer cooperatives in 
the United States. 

No attempt has been made to present either the 
serious pro-codperative or the serious anti-codpera- 
tive viewpoint, and no attempt to evaluate the move- 
ment will be made. This is merely a demonstration 
of a pathology in the democratic talking-over process, 
the result of which is the nourishment of an absurd 
phobia in the public mind. 

Evidence that well-meaning and tolerant people 
are prevented from learning the truth about con- 
sumer codperation is abundant. For example, when 
Kagawa, a Japanese who has had considerable ex- 
perience with the codperative movement in Japan 
and elsewhere, was brought to America by a large 
Protestant denomination, many subterfuges were 
used in an attempt to prevent his entry into this 
country, and the consensus of opinion among those 
close to the affairs seems to be that if the group spon- 
soring his visit was of any lesser strength, entry 
would have been denied. Perhaps the groups which 
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opposed Kagawa’s entry ‘‘honestly’’ thought that they 
were doing so “to safeguard American morality, the 
home, and the capitalistic system,’ all of which 
Kagawa was as interested in maintaining as were his 
severest critics. Numerous attempts were made, also 
at this time, to discredit both Kagawa and the move- 
ment by deceptively linking them with socialism, 
communism and other “subversive influences.”’ In 
local communities antagonism to codperatives often 
assumes odd forms indeed. In one instance members 
of a filling station attendants’ union picketed a filling 
station because its proprietor had promised to make a 
contract with a codperative which would ultimately 
have placed the business in the hands of the codpera- 
tive, but retained the management and the working 
force. Newspapers, moreover, seem to take almost 
fiendish delight in distorting news about codperatives 
so that one would get the erroncous impression that 
(1) coGperatives usually fail, (2) are made up pri- 
marily of religious or other ‘‘fanatics,” and (3) are 
ever devising sinister schemes to escape taxation. And 
even serious politicians have proposed the imposition 
of exhorbitant taxes upon codperatives in order to 
drive them ‘“‘out of the state.” 

This incomplete analysis of the popular phobia 
concerning consumer codperatives seems to warrant 
the following conclusions, namely: (a) that there is 
much more idealizing about ‘open minds” in regard 
to economic and political issues, than there is evi- 
dence of ‘‘open minds” in these respects, (b) that 
the analysis of ‘arguments’ used against codperatives 
shows that their proponents know little about that 
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to which their ' arguments” are presumed to be 
apropos, and (c) that “he who knows” the facts 
has a supreme opportunity (if not responsibility) to 
diffuse them as an antidote to the current phobias 
which impede intelligent thought upon social issues. 
Perhaps, however, this is all to little avail. The perni- 
cious compulsion to be either “for” or “against” a 
movement may always take precedence over the more 
prosaic responsibility of analyzing that to which one 
has his aversions and predilections. What has been 
called the “consumer cooperative phobia” has served, 
nevertheless, as a convenient “guinea pig” through 
the study of which the nature of popular “phobias” 

could be better examined. 

Certainly the conscientious social studies teacher 
will see in this exposé both a challenge and an op- 
portunity—a challenge to thwart the forces of mis- 
education lest they further impede intelligent ap- 
praisal of social issues, and an opportunity further 
to diffuse the ‘‘facts’’ about these matters in the in- 
terest of a vitalized social education which will reach 

parents through their informed children. It is 
equally evident that no social studies curriculum is. 
“modern” if it fails to include a unit of work on the 
growing and significant codperative movement. The 
purpose of such a unit must be, of course, to inform 

never to indoctrinate. No social program or policy 
is sufficiently “right” to justify its diffusion by propa- 
gandistic methods through the schools, regardless of 
how benevolently it may be motivated. Intelligent 
and unbiased examination of the facts is needed. The 
social studies teacher has the key. Will it be utilized? 


Comment 


Morris WOLF 


Head, Social Studies Department, 


BEARD ON DEMOCRACY 

There is no faltering in the chorus of voices call- 
ing upon America to safeguard its democracy. No 
voice is clearer and no one is more devoted to de- 
mocracy than Charles A. Beard. Before the Con- 
gress on Education held in New York in August 
(see this department, last month), Dr. Beard made 
an impassioned plea that appeals to none more than 
to those who deal with youth. His address was print- 
ed in the September 15 issue of Vital Speeches 
(‘‘Essentials of Democracy’’). 

Dr. Beard named six elements which go to make 
up our notion of democracy: “popular government 
within a span of time, efficiency in function, sus- 
taining economy, civil liberty, appropriate education, 
and the spirit of humanity and the enlightenment 


Girard College, Philadelphia 
which lifts men and women above the beasts of the 
field and confers upon them moral rights and social 
duties.” All of them are merely aspects of one thing, 
and the failure of any one will imperil them all. 
American popular government, said Dr. Beard, is 
not one which gives to the snap judgment of a ma- 
jority on any important matter the force of law 
immediately. We do not regard immediacy as essen- 
tial to democracy. But we do believe that the time 
element is essential, because it guarantees that on 


great issues ‘prudence and daring, conservatism and 
radicalism, may each have its-day in court, that dis- 
cussion and education may intervene,’ 
may thereby be matured. 

With us today it is a commonplace to hear voices 
advertising the inefficiencies of popular government. 
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But, as Dr. Beard remarked, the last fifty centuries 
are strewn with the wrecks of inefficient govern- 
ments, not only democratic but aristocratic, monar- 
chic, tyrannical, and dictatorial. At least we are ex- 
perimenting with methods to increase efficiency in 
government, local, state, and national. To go back, 
as some would have us, to the ways of the 1920's 
would be but to repeat the acts which gave birth to 
the calamities of the 1930's. We need new devices 
more than old phrases and old practices. 

But popular government cannot long survive 
without freedom from economic want for the mass 
of men. Here the fire of Beard’s own words should 
not be quenched by paraphrase. ‘All governments 
have economic foundations. This axiom of politics 
does not come from armchair philosophers or dema- 
gogues or agitators. It comes from the founders of 
the nation, builders of our institutions, from leaders 
of large vision, wide experience, and demonstrated 
capacity in great affairs. They made a revolution, 
waged a continental war for independence, offered 
their lives and property in defense of their cause, 
established the republic, and steered it through 
perilous times. As against the weight of their au- 
thority and achievement, the axioms of private men 
pursuing private interests and of all petty phrase- 
makers in public affairs are as dust in the balance. 
Let those speak whose public accomplishments dis- 
play the depth of their insight, the precision of their 
knowledge, the suppleness of their minds, the in- 
vincibility of their courage.”” The Founding Fathers 
taught us that popular government rests upon the 
wide diffusion of property and a general equality 
of condition. This foundation is shaken when 
wealth is concentrated, the chance to work imper- 
illed, and opportunity limited for the many. Then 
it is that private interests vie with popular power, 
and ambitious leaders fish in the troubled waters of 
these antagonisms. This James Madison foresaw. 
This is true now. If, by wisdom, we cannot increase 
our wealth and distribute both it and employment 
to all, then force may be called upon to do it. Herein 
lies the modern crisis. 

All these things fail if civil liberties are curtailed. 
They are threatened on every hand today. The 
school is not the only institution striving to safe- 
guard the civil liberties of citizens. But education 
must be in the van in this work. Youth must learn 
that our liberties are not a gift from above, nor are 
they self-perpetuating or proof against ‘the storms 
of passion and the lust of men for power.” 

Before the Congress on Education also appeared 
United States Commissioner of Education, John W. 
Studebaker who made a notable address on “‘Edu- 
cation Moves Democracy Forward” (see the issue 
of Vital Speeches named above). It should be read 
in conjunction with Beard’s, for the two are com- 


plementary. Related to these two addresses, but 
more limited in scope, is Bertrand Russell’s provoca- 
tive discussion of the question, “Can Power Be 
Humanized?” which appeared in the October issue 
of The Forum magazine. 


THE NATIONAL BUDGET 


Stuart Chase, in The Atlantic Monthly for Sep- 
tember, presented the none too simple subject of the 
budget (‘Behind the Budget’’) so clearly and in- 
trestingly that young people will be glad to read it. 
As an accountant, Mr. Chase held that the citizen 
never sees the national financial picture correctly 
because “‘no distinction is made in either the budget 
or the Treasury bookkeeping between expenditures 
for running expenses and expenditures for perma- 
nent structures like dams, post offices, hospitals. 
The government never follows business procedure 
in capitalizing its assets; it dumps them all into the 
year’s running expenses.” Like David Cushman 
Coyle (see this department in THE SociAL STUDIES 
for last November), Mr. Chase believes that the 
Swedes are wiser in separating their government's 
ordinary budget from its investment or production 
budget, so that expenditures which represent addi- 
tions to the nation’s capital assets, such as highways, 
forests, dams, and buildings, appear as capital in- 
vestment and not as running expenses. Because the 
use of idle capital is essential to put men to work, 
when depression lessens the use of capital by private 
business, then the time has arrived for public busi- 
ness to invest capital, thereby creating employment 
and inducing recovery. Sweden proved this in the 
depression of the 1930's. 

That debt is the Siamese twin of investment or 
productive savings seems to be widely misunder- 
stood. The growth of public debt in recent years, 
although condemned by so many, has been caused 
by the necessity of supporting private debt whose 
collapse threatened to bring down the whole capi- 
talistic structure. Mr. Chase made much of the im- 
portance of debt in our economic system: “It seems 
quite obvious that if all debts were suddenly paid 
off the present economic machine would be wrecked, 
promptly and permanently.” Savings could be spent 
for consumers’ goods but, by definition, there could 
be no investment. Debt means investment. Insur- 
ance companies, banks, and other businesses cannot 
live without debt, that is, investment. 

How much of the debt growth during the de- 
pression was real deficit and how much was ex- 
penditure that increased the nation’s wealth? Com- 
pared with the World War, expenditures during 
the depression represented more net gain. As we 
spent to win the war so we could spend to win 
prosperity by abolishing “unemployment by spend- 
ing for instruments of life—for houses, schools, 
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medical care, for conservation, parks, playgrounds, 
for the arts.’ Mr. Chase concluded by outlining a 
program for spending, privately and publicly, in 
ways to wipe out unemployment and restore pros- 
perity. 

FIVE FOR YOUR CLASS 


In Current History for September five articles 
seemed particularly to have an appeal for high school 
pupils. In “Will Women Lose Their Jobs?” Nor- 
man Cousins showed the uselessness of trying to 
wipe out unemployment by abolishing woman labor 
and argued ably in favor of such work. The views 
of many prominent men and women were quoted 
and much useful information presented. 

William Hard, Jr. (‘From Garbage to Good 
Government’), told a stirring story of the way in 
which Montclair, New Jersey, turned its inefficient 
government into a business-like one with less cor- 
ruption, less taxes, less debt, and greater commu- 
nity services. James Miller's “Moses: Idealist in Ac- 
tion” depicted the great development in New 
York’s parks, recreational facilities, highways, and 
the like under her famous city planner, Robert 
Moses. His work shows the way for many Cities. 
Robert J. Wood discussed the ‘Problem Child of 
the Pacific,’” the Philippine Islands. It seemed to 
him that, independent or not, the islands are a 
problem for this country. He gave considerable 
attention to the value of the Philippines in a busi- 
ness way. In a later paragraph attention is called 
to a series of articles on the Philippines. In this 
department last March mention was made of Eliot 
Janeway’s study of the value of the islands to us 
and of his conclusion that we would be wise to 
cut loose from Far Eastern entanglements. 

With the third term so much in the news, Mr. 
George V. Denny, in his Current History depart- 
ment, ‘““What’s Your Opinion?” presented a sheaf 
of views expressed by prominent men and women 
on the question, “Should Roosevelt Run for a Third 
Term?” 


THE Dust BowL 


Writing from Wichita, Kansas, toward the end 
of August, Kunigunde Duncan (The Nation, Se 
tember 9, ‘Reclaiming the Dust Bowl’’) condensed 
into about two pages a very informative summary 
of the erosion problem and how it is being met. 
Following a graphic sketch of the consequences 
of dust storms, the article pictured the effects upon 
man and his activities, upon animal life, upon 
plants, and upon the water supply. “In Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and the Dakotas the water 
table was found to have been lowered from eight 
to forty feet. . . . The high plains suffered a 
greater drop. Where water had formerly been 
reached at 90 feet, it was found at 150. In New 


gineer, 


Mexico ancient Indian wells 250 feet deep went 
dry.” 

A clear, yet brief account was given of the way 
contour tillage and terracing conserve water and 
provide for its most efficient use, while grasses, 
trees, strip farming, and other devices are being 
put to work to reclaim the Dust Bow! permanently, 
Farmers, agricultural colleges, government agricul- 
tural departments and soil-conservation services, and 
other agencies are now codperating with the en- 
surveyor, chemist, agronomist, forester, 
range examiner, and farmer. Much has been accom- 
plished, but much remains to be done, especially in 
parts of Colorado, Kansas, and New Mexico. po Hos 
a generation hence, when the next great drought 
is due to strike the West, the problem should not 
prove to be so difficult. This article, brief though it 
is, presents a fairly complete, general picture of 
what is going on. 


USEFUL MISCELLANY 


The Survey Graphic for September was another 
unusually worth white number for the classroom. 
Its leading article, on “Who Are the Associated 
Farmers?” described the farm-labor problem on 
the Pacific coast, which has been so much in the 
news and called forth John Steinbeck’s stirring 
novel, The Grapes of Wrath, This article, from 
the pen of Richard L. Neuberger, an Oregon jour- 
nalist, exposed the origins, development, and ac- 
tivities of Associated Farmers, Inc. This organi- 
zation, in its treatment of farm labor, drew public 
attention to the virtual peonage existing on the 
great commercial agricultural enterprises in the Far 
West and became subject to investigation by the 
La Follette Civil Liberties Committee. Mr. Neu- 
berger made it evident that the poverty of farm 
labor in that region matches the poverty of the 
share croppers of the South. Some of the worst 
features of the farm problem were held up to view 
in this article in a way that will attract high school 
pupils. 

A second article, dealing with the unemploy- 
ment problem, was contributed by A. A. Berle, 
Jr., lawyer, brain-truster, member of the federal 
State Department, teacher, and co-author of that 
epoch- making volume, The Modern Corporation 
and Private Property. The wheels of industry can 
be kept turning if unemployment is wiped out 
and the means supplied to provide adequately for 
the needs of the American people. Mr. Berle held 
that the key to the problem lay in making our idle 
banking capital productive. Hence _ his question, 
“Will the Banks Meet the Challenge?” Like others, 
he took the position that there are economic ac- 
tivities mecessary for the social welfare, but not 


profitable to private enterprise. By recognizing that 
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fact and apportioning the economic field between 
both public and private business, unemployment 
would wither before multiplying demands and all 
capital would be put to work. His analysis of a 
troublesome question is worth serious considera- 
tion. 

The article on ‘Facts March with Neurath” will 
interest both teachers and students. It was con- 
tributed by Waldemar Kaempffert, the well-known 
science editor of the New York Times, anticipating 
by a few weeks the appearance of Otto Neurath’s 
book, Modern Man in the Making. The spread 
through the schools of pictographs is a familiar, 
though a recent phenomenon. Dr. Neurath and his 
associates at the Social and Economic Museum of 
Vienna developed them. He called them isotypes. 
Many high-school students possess both the imagina- 
tion and the skill needed to picture facts by the use 
of isotype charts. Mr. Kaempffert’s article may 
furnish the needed spark. 

Still another article in the September issue of 
Survey Graphic having a special appeal to high 
schools was Harold S. Buttenheim’s ‘Henry George: 
Soothsayer or Seer?’ Since this year is the centennial 
of Mr. George’ s birth, much is being written about 
him and his program for social reform, Mr. Butten- 
heim quoted copiously from George's works, gave a 
sketch of his life, explained how the single-tax idea 
originated and developed, pointed out what Henry 
George expected from it, and told how it and the 
personality of its noted expounder affected the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century. For us today, 
according to Mr. Buttenheim, there are uses in our 
economy for George’s land-tax principle. 

Fortune magazine likewise had useful material 
for the classroom, in both the September and the 
October issue. The article in the September number 
on “The Investment Banker: 1939" was in line 
with Berle’s article in the Surve) Graphic and is the 
first of a new series entitled “The U. S. Frontier” 
which treats of those national problems that are 
essentially frontier questions of American life to- 
day. Another article in the September issue of For- 
tune on “Cure by Chemicals” illustrated how sul- 
fanilamide and related drugs opened up a sector on 
our modern medical frontier. The new series is 
largely an outgrowth of the series on ‘‘Business- 
and-Government” which had been running for more 
than a year and a half. Frontiers are more than 
physical. Wherever there is change and desire to 
change in certain directions, there are frontiers. Un- 
til people want to open it up and settle it, a wilder- 
ness is only a wilderness; and then it becomes a 
frontier. Our frontiers are no longer geographical, 
but technical and primarily economic. 

The same conception of frontier ran through 
"The Challenge of Our New Frontiers,” which ap- 


peared in the September issue of the Reader's Di- 
gest—quoted from Liberty and This Week. 

In the October issue of Fortune the second article 
on U. S. Frontier’ studied how industrial sci- 
ence has been creating the greatest frontier man has 
ever known: how to take the fruits of invention over 
into the orbit of the entrepreneur without creating 
unsolvable social problems. ‘“The Round Table,” in 
the same issue, on the question: “How Can the 
U.S. Achieve Full Employment?” was an evidence 
of a major problem on that frontier. But this new 
frontier gives a glimpse of a new world. Can 
America reconcile technological development with 
democracy, with individualism rather than with the 
statism that has been the totalitarian answer? 

Of timely interest is the article in the October 
number of Fortune on “The Democratic Party.” It 
studied F. D. Roosevelt's party and its plans, deeds, 
and troubles. Included was a striking array of per- 
sonalities. Pertinent to it was the twenty-third For- 
tune Survey which appeared in the September issue. 
Among the subjects polled were the question of 
Mr. Roosevelt and a third term, the status of the 
G.O.P., and the attitude of the nation on the isola- 
tion policy. 

Asia magazine began a very worth while series 
of articles on the Philippines with the September 
issue. Edgar Snow wrote on ‘The Philippines—I: 
Filipinos Change Their Minds’ and Robert A. 
Smith wrote on "The Philippines—II: A Stock Pile 
Under the Flag.” Mr. Snow, well-known in this 
country for his press work in the East, has spent 
much time in various parts of that region. Mr. 
Smith served for many years as an editor on the 
staff of The Manila Daily Bulletin. 

These articles made it plain that the Philippine 
Islands and the United States are mutually debtors. 
Recent events have put a new face both there and 
in this country, on the question of Philippine inde- 
pendence. Mr. Snow gave the pros and cons, pointed 
out the bearing of Japanese penetration, and dis- 
cussed the problem of the future of the islands. 
Both writers made it evident that warm appreciation 
is felt there for the contributions which the Ameri- 
can government has been making to Philippine life, 
work, and progress. In the October issue Mr. Snow 
discussed “Japan's Peaceful Invasion” of the Philip- 
pines and in the November issue he probed further 
into Japanese interests in our easternmost posses- 
sions. 

UNHAPPY FOREIGN SCENE 


Harper's Magazine appeared with its September 
number on foreign affairs just before Hitler en- 
tered Poland and changed the complexion of Eu- 
rope. Yet much of what was said in the magazine 
about “America Facing the World” is significant 
now no less than it was when written. Charles A. 
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Beard, in the leading article on “Giddy Minds and 
Foreign Quarrels,’’ continued, as he long has been 
doing, to warn the nation against being drawn into 
foreign quarrels. John Chamberlain, discussing our 
stake in foreign trade and the danger which it en- 
tails when war breaks out abroad (‘Foreign Trade 
Begins Abroad’’), stressed how small such trade 
really is. Only five per cent of our national income 
comes from foreign trade. With Europe at war, our 
South American trade takes on new significance. 
The United States is in an enviable position to re- 
gain the trade lost there during the last ten years, 
and our business men are aware of it. 

Among other pertinent articles were those on the 
reliability of news sources, the opinions of the aver- 
age citizen about foreign affairs as revealed in na- 
tional polls, and the attitude of Englishmen and 
Frenchmen toward the United States. 

When Great Britain went to war with Germany, 
Prime Minister Chamberlain reiterated bitterly that 
Hitler could neither be believed nor trusted. On all 
sides there have been quoted the gross contradic- 
tions of Hitler’s pronouncements..To us there has 
been something incomprehensible about his bold 
reversals of public position since he became the 
Fuehrer. 

Much of this becomes explicable in Hermann 
Rauschning’s article on “Hitler Could Not Stop,” 
which appeared in the October issue of quarterly, 
Foreign Affairs. Herr Rauschning formerly was a 
member of the Nazi Party and was Nazi President 
of the Senate of the Free City of Danzig. From this 
vantage point he sees the inner consistency of Hitler. 

The article reviewed German world policies since 
Bismarck and pointed out how Hitler's policy, by 
historical development, has become one of perma- 
nent conspiracy. “Combining threats and promises, 
his strategy aims to procure the voluntary submis- 
sion of his opponent. He hopes to make surrender 
easier by parcelling out his demands and encroach- 
ments in small doses, so that no one of them will 
seem important enough by itself to fight over rather 
than to compromise.”” Experience showed him that 
he was right. England and France apparently did 
not understand, and had faith in appeasement. Only 
lately has the policy of permanent gs ben been 
fully grasped, and the consistency of Hitler's con- 
tradictions—alternate threats and promises—been 
seen. 

Was Hitler right in thinking that the democracies 
never would make a serious stand? Would they per- 
mit him to realize his conception of Lebensraum 
which required a Germany extending virtually from 
the Black Sea to the North Sea so that she would 
be truly independent, economically as well as po- 
litically, and therefore free to act as a World Pow- 
er? To Herr Rauschning, Hitler's policy cannot ac- 


cept compromise. He must either succeed totally or 
go under, for failure abroad means the collapse of 
National Socialism. Is this a true prophecy? 

In its October issue, Fortune began a series of 
articles on Germany, the first being entitled, ‘‘Ger- 
many I: ‘We Are Living in a Fortress.’”’ It is a 
long and timely article on modern Germany, pro- 
fusely illustrated with pictures, maps, and charts. 
Fitting into it is “An American Letter—Europe,” 
printed on pp. 12 ff. This issue carried a special 
supplement on war which gave the results of a poll 
of American public opinion on the war and our re- 
lation to it. A more peaceful and a delightful arti- 
cle was that in the September number on “The 
Vatican.”” It described Vatican City, its buildings 
and treasures, and the activities of the largest church 
in the world. The account dealt primarily with mat- 
ters of current interest. Egidio Scaioni, the photog- 
rapher, supplied many unusual colored photographs 
of Vatican City. 


CULTURAL OLYMPICS 


Cultural Olympics continue to grow. This year 
the schedule of activities again includes speech and 
literature, music, the dance, the drama, and graphic 
and plastic arts and crafts. The season extends from 
the end of October to the end of May, and broad- 
casts of activities will be made on alternate Thurs- 
days from November to May, over Station WFIL. 
Schools and other educational groups in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland are 
eligible to participate in the activities. Inquiries 
should be sent to Dr. Frederick C. Gruber, Director 
of the Cultural Olympics, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

During last season twenty-five festivals and twelve 
exhibits were held. More than 8000 people partici- 
pated, from over 200 schools and other educational 
institutions. Upwards of 82,000 persons attended, 
while fifteen bi-weekly broadcasts reached at least 
100,000 others. This year, on November 25, the 
Cultural Olympics will present a program which 
will show educators and others interested in youth 
what the scope of activities is and how the Cultural 
Olympics fit into the general plan for the education 
of young people. The Cultural Olympics are making 
an invaluable contribution to the life of the younger 
generation, and its influence is speading. 


“SCHOOL AND SOCIETY” 


With the assistance of the Carnegie Corporation, 
The Society for the Advancement of Education has 
taken over School and Society and will publish the 
journal hereafter. The Society for the Advancement 
of Education is incorporated as a non-profit organiza- 
tion to publish School and Society and “ ‘to foster 


other related enterprises designed to advance the in- 
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terests of education.’’’ Dr. William C. Bagley, re- 
cently retired from active service at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, took over the editorship 
with the September issue and also became secretary 
of the Society. 

Last month it was announced here that Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick had become editor of The Social 
Frontier which had just become the organ of the 
Progressive Education Association, Professor Bagley, 
for so long the colleague of Professor Kilpatrick, and 
a friendly if insistent critic of the progressive move- 
ment in education, thus follows, in retirement, his 
co-worker into the busy life of editing a great edu- 
cational journal. School men everywhere will be 
deeply interested in these new activities of two of 
the most prominent of the nation’s teachers of teach- 
ers. 

PHOTOGRAPHING DOCUMENTS 

In The Saturday Review of Literature for August 
26, R. D. Jameson of the Library of Congress de- 
scribed the wonderful help given to modern stu- 
dents by photostatics, micro-photography, and the 
Union Catalog (‘The Scholar and His Library’). 
At the cost of a few pennies per page, thanks to 
photostatics, the historian can secure the actual text 
of any book or document, without expending the 
time and money which an actual visit to library or 
museum would entail. Micro-photography has devel- 
oped chiefly since the World War. It places the 
contents of an entire book upon little films which 
are easily projected. A ship's doctor, in place of a 
few bulky medical volumes, ‘‘can now store several 
thousand of these capsules in his own quarters” and 
thus have access to a large library. The Union Cata- 
log of the Library of Congress enables one to learn 
where any book on any subject may be found in the 
United States. It indexes the scholarship resources 
of the nation, at present on about twelve million 
cards covering more than seven hundred American 
libraries. 

From the Library of Congress photostatic copies 
of these cards or of those of the British Museum 
may be secured for less than two cents per card. 
Every teacher will find Mr. Jameson's article well 
worth reading. 


FOR THE CLASSROOM 

The Office of Education has prepared a series of 
study outlines on “Know Your Schools.’ The out- 
lines include: Know Your Board of Education, 
Know Your Superintendent, Know Your School 
Principal, Know Your Teacher, Know Your School 
Child. These may be secured from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D.C., at five cents 
each. 

The Superintendent of Documents also will send, 
upon request, Pricelist No. 53 on Maps, a publica- 


tion of the national government. This is the latest 
revision. From him may be secured, for $2, the off- 
cial map of the United States, mounted on cloth, 
size 60” x 84”. 

A kit of aids for teaching safety on the highways, 
including diagrams of various kinds of road hazards 
and a unit on “Man and the Motor Car,” is now 
available at a cost of fifteen cents. Address C. R. 
Lindstrom, State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska. 

Whenever the pros and cons of government own- 
ership are discussed the question of ownership of 
the railroads is sure to obtrude. This subject— 
“Should the Federal Government Own and Oper- 
ate the Railroads?’’—was the topic of the month in 
the August-September number of the Congressional 
Digest. Social Studies classes will find this presenta- 
tion very helpful. 


FoR THE TEACHER 


The Allegany County Board of Education, 108 
Washington Street, Cumberland, Maryland, has 
published in mimeograph form, A Bulletin of Free 
and Inexpensive Aids for High School Subjects. 
Many pages are devoted to the social studies. The 
Bulletin has been prepared by Mr. W. P. Cooper, 
teacher in the Barton High School under the direc- 
tion of R. T. Rizer, supervisor of high schools, with 
the assistance of NYA clerical workers. Copies may 
be obtained at fifty cents each, to cover the cost of 
publication, by writing to the Allegany County 
Board of Education at the above address. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


The date of the annual meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies has been changed 
from December 1-2 to November 24-25 owing to 
the President’s proclamation changing the date of 
Thanksgiving. The meeting will be held in Kansas 
City, Missouri, and most of the sessions will be 
held at the Hotel Muehlebach. The program will 
open on Friday, November 24, with an address by 
George Melcher, superintendent of schools, Kansas 
City, and the presidential address by Miss Ruth 
West. Discussions of the social studies curriculum 
and of other aspects of teaching the social studies 
have been scheduled. The local committee on ar- 
rangements is headed by Guy V. Price, Kansas City 
Teachers College. 


FORTHCOMING BROADCASTS 
November, 1939 
WJZ-BLUE WEAF-RED 
All Time—Eastern Standard 


Sundays 
1:30-2:00 P.M.—NBC-RED 
On Your Job——-Cooperation National Vocational 
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Guidance Assn. and American Association for 
Adult Education. A vocational guidance program so 
constructed that it will lead people who are in search 
of jobs to the kind of job for which they are fitted. 


Nov. 5 ‘The Boss Has It Soft’’—Office 
12 “Tunnel Man’’—Construction Under- 
ground 


19 “The Right Gang’—CCC Camp 
26 “Beauty Runs-Deep’’—Beauty Parlor 


12:30-1:00 P.M—_NBC-RED 

University of Chicago Round Table—Codpera- 
tion University Broadcasting Council. Three non- 
partisan speakers gather around a table each week 
to talk over important questions of public interest. 
Their aim is to bring out and explain all important 
facts which should be considered in determining 
what should be done about these questions. 


4:30-5:00 p.M.—NBC-RED 

The World Is Yours—Codperation United States 
Office Education, Smithsonian Institute and Works 
Progress Administration. Facts about the world we 
live in are presented in dramatic form. 


Nov. 


5 Germanna Ford—Crossroads of His- 


tory 

12 The Great Apes 

19 Flying in Safety 

26 Our Debt to the Indians 

Monday 
7:15-7:30—-NBC-RED 
Science on the March—Codperation American 

Association for the Advancement of Science. Dr. 
Forest Moulton, noted astronomer, describes the 


knowledge that scientists have accumulated about 
the world. 


9:30-10:00 p.M.—NBC-BLUE 

Youth Questions the Headlines—Cross-section of 
young adult’s opinions on world questions as ex- 
pressed in forum discussions. 

Nov. 6 Milwaukee and St. Louis 

13 Dallas and New York 

10:30-11:00 P.M.—NBC-BLUE 

National Radio Forum—Speakers on National 
affairs, arranged by Washington Evening Star. 


Tuesdays 
2:00-2:30 P.M.—NBC-BLUE 
All American W omen—Historical program show- 
ing place of women who pioneered in various fields 
in American history. 
9:30-10:00 P.M.—NBC-BLUE 


Meet Edward Weeks—Discussing books with 
their authors and readers. 


Thursdays 
2:00-2:30 P.M.—NBC-BLUE 
Ideas That Came True—Codperation Dr. Rollo 
Reynolds, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
A series treating in dramatic and narrative form, 
the history of the development of the idea of de- 
mocracy. A Social science program in the popular 
style of the historical short story. For both direct 
classroom listening and outside assigned listening. 
Nov. 2 “Westward the Search for Liberty Goes 
On”’ 
9 “The Soldier and the Silver Peg” 
16 “The Quakers Are Coming” 
23 “Along the Warrior's Trace’’ 
30 “Kaskaskia and Vincennes’”’ 
9:30-10:00 P.M.—NBC-BLUE 


America’s Town Meeting of the Air 


George V. 
Denny, moderator. 


Fridays 
6:00-6:15 P.M.—NBC-RED 
The Torch of Progress—Dr. Griggs, noted lec- 
turer, seeks to bring into clear and vivid focus the 
civilizations of preceding eras, through portraying 
to his audience the people who lived in the succes- 
sive epochs of culture. 
Nov. 3 India 
10 China 
17 Persia 
24 Palestine 
10:30-10:45 p.M.—NBC-RED 
Story Behind the Headlines—Cooperation Amerti- 
can Historical Association. The knowledge of an 
outstanding foreign correspondent brings the radio 
audience a fuller understanding of the significance 
of news conducted by Cesar Saerchinger, close ob- 
server of the European scene. 


Saturdays 
10:30-11:00 A.M.—NBC-RED 
Bright Ideas Club—Hobby program for children 
with children participating. 
1:15-1:30 P.M.—-NBC-RED 


Calling All Stamp Collectors—News and _ in- 
formation of interest to philatelists, presented in co- 
operation with the National Federation of Stamp 
Clubs. 


12:00-12:50 Pp.M.—NBC-BLUE 


American Education Forum—Co6operation Ameti- 
can Education Committee. Discussions of problems 
and experiments in field of American Education con- 
ducted by Dr. Grayson Kefauver, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 
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Motion Picture Department 


ALBERT E. MCKINLEY, Jr. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


FEATURE PICTURES 


Mr. SMITH GOES TO WASHINGTON 


This is a fictional story of a young man, appointed 
by a controlled governor, to the Senate to serve the 
unexpired term of a junior senator. It deals with the 
practices of a corrupt political machine which is only 
too true to life, but his ultimate triumph over this 
machine is a wonderful lesson in Americanism. 

Produced by Columbia Pictures. Director, Frank 
Capra. Release date, October 18, 1939. 

The cast includes: Jean Arthur, James Stewart, 
Claude Rains, Edward Arnold, Guy Kibbee, Thomas 
Mitchell and Eugene Pallette. 


DruUMS ALONG THE MOHAWK 


This photoplay in technicolor depicts life in the 
Mohawk Valley during the Revolutionary period. 
Most of the characters are fictitious, but the costumes 
and scenes are true to history giving a very good 
picture of the hardships of frontier life during 
those turbulent times. 

Produced by 20th Century-Fox. Producer, Darryl 
F. Zanuck. Director, John Ford. From the novel by 
Walter D. Edmonds. Release date, November 10, 
1939. 

The cast includes: Claudette Colbert, Henry 
Fonda, Edna May Oliver, Eddie Collins and John 
Carradine. 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS 


This picture gives a description of Lincoln from 
the time he went to Illinois as a lad of twenty-one 
years to the day he left Springfield to become the 
President. The story primarily deals with Lincoln 
himself although events and associations that in- 
fluenced his election to the presidency are depicted 
in authentic detail. 

Produced by RKO Radio. Producer, Max Gordon. 
Director, John Cromwell. From the play by Robert 
E. Sherwood. Release date, November 24, 1939. 

The cast includes: Raymond Massey, Gene Lock- 
hart, Ruth Gordon, Mary Howard, Howard daSylva 
and Herbert Rudley. 


RULERS OF THE SEA 


Rulers of the Sea presents the story of the rivalry 
between sailing vessels and steamships a century 


ago, culminating in the first steam crossing of the 
Atlantic in 1838. This melodrama is based on his- 
torical record and depicts the transition period from 
sail to steam transportation. 

Produced by Paramount. Producer and director, 
Frank Lloyd. Release date, November 24, 1939. 

The cast includes: Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Mar- 
garet Lockwood, Will Fyffe, George Bancroft, 
Montagu Love and David Torrence. 


THE PRIVATE LIVEs OF ELIZABETH AND ESSEX 


In this technicolor romance of the lives of Queen 
Elizabeth and the Earl of Essex, historical settings 
of the period are depicted in accurate detail. In 
one or two places the picture diverges from _his- 
torical fact, but as a whole it follows quite closely 
the actual story of these historical personages. 

Produced by Warner Brothers. Producer, Jack L. 
Warner. Director, Michael Curtiz. From a play by 
Maxwell Anderson. Release date, November 25, 
1939. 

The cast includes: Bette Davis, Errol Flynn, 
Olivia de Havilland, Donald Crisp and Alan Hale. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


From Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 
43rd Street, New York City, there can be secured 
at the cost of fifty cents a descriptive catalog of the 
more than four hundred films from the libraries of 
six major theatrical production companies, which 
are now available for schools in 16 mm. The films 
are classified into six groups: art and music; litera- 
ture and biography; social studies; science; health, 
education and recreation; and practical arts and vo- 
cations. A film may be rented at a minimum cost of 
$5 for two weeks. 

The Commission on Human Relations, one of the 
important bodies of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, has completed most of the one hundred sub- 
jects which were being made on human relations. 
The General Education Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation financed the project. A list of these 
films will be sent by the Progressive Education As- 
sociation, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
The films, 16 mm., can be rented and will run from 
a few minutes up to about a half hour. They were 
made from photoplays. 
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Cities in the Wilderness. By Carl Bridenbaugh. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1938. II- 
lustrated. Pp. xiv, 500. $5.00. 

This volume is a pioneer study of a significant 
subject. It comes to fill a gap in colonial history 
that long stood in need of attention. Agrarian society 
loomed so large, frontier conditions so characteris- 
tic, that emphasis upon them has clouded over the 
importance of the cities in the wilderness. This 
neglected aspect of the picture is now corrected. Dr. 
Bridenbaugh sets forth in a wealth of colorful de- 
tail and in comprehensive manner the nature and 
genius of society in five chief cities, Boston, New- 
port, New York, Philadelphia and Charles Town. 
These representative port towns were essential fac- 
tors in the growth of the colonies to stability and 
maturity. Colonial economic strength depended 
upon the exchange of natural resources as purchas- 
ing power for necessary goods from oversea. Port 
towns were necessary as entrepots of commerce. 
These mercantile centers, laid out wisely in places 
favored by geography, slowly grew in response to 
the dictates of industry and commerce. 

The study covers a chronological period sufficient 
in length to see the towns grow from birth and in- 
fancy to maturity. One part deals with the founding 
of the towns and the struggles of the villages to es- 
tablish themselves. Then follows the period 1690- 
1720 when civic consciousness emerges. The next 
two decades see the towns flower into maturity, 
solidly entrenched in established institutions. As 
one would expect, mercantile life stands out in bold 
relief. In each city the merchant class formed a rul- 
ing aristocracy buttressed by their wealth and held 
together frequently by intermarriage. As commerce 
expanded it provided for the employment of a 
growing army of artisans, small shop-keepers, and 
laborers. In time came a tension between the lowly 
class and the rich merchants who ruled the cities. It 
is to be hoped that Dr. Bridenbaugh will carry the 
story of the cities through the Revolutionary period. 
The place and part of the cities in shaping and di- 
recting the revolutionary movement in both its 
domestic and imperial aspects needs to be told. 

From these pages one sees a clear and intimate 
picture of life and living in the towns in all their 
many aspects. Education and literature are described. 
Provisions for highways and other external phases 
of city life are properly explained and illustrated. 
The regulation of prices, weight, and quality of 


goods concern the city administration. One wonders 
why the author left out the lawyers who formed a 
more influential class than the doctors who are 
described. 

The volume carries an abundance of detail, but 
not too much. These five cities had their differences 
which the author makes clear and they had funda- 
mental similarities which lend unity. Students of the 
era are delighted to welcome this scholarly work. 

WINFRED T. Root 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 


The Armies of the First French Republic and the 
Rise of the Marshals of Napoleon I. By the late 
Colonel Ramsay Weston Phipps. Volume V, 
The Armies on the Rhine, in Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Italy, Egypt, and the Coup d’Etat of 


Brumaire, 17 97 to 1799. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1939. Pp. x, 479. Maps. 
$7.00. 


It is very gratifying to note the continuance of 
publication from the wealth of manuscript left by 
the late Colonel R. W. Phipps. The above volume 
is another prepared by his granddaughter, Elizabeth 
Sanders. Like her uncle, Colonel Charles Phipps, 
who died after editing the first three volumes of 
the series, Miss Sanders is performing admirably her 
task as literary executrix. The style and plan of the 
original are scrupulously adhered to. The work ap- 
pears to have been essentially one of arrangement 
and there has been no consultation of new mate- 
rials. Criticism of the earlier volumes therefore also 
applies to this, in particular, that it is based entirely 
on French and English works published before 
1917. No attention is paid to the excellent period- 
ical literature. Though curiosity is occasionally ex- 
pressed as to the contents of original documents, 
there has been no attempt to examine the archives. 

While the above limitations should always be 
kept in mind, the work remains of primary im- 
portance for the study of the military history of the 
period. The present volume is of particular value 
in that it does much to bring clarity into the confu- 
sion that is the first phase of the War of the Second 
Coalition. In spite of the temptation to follow in- 
dividually the fortunes of the future marshals, many 
of whom were transferred from one theater of op- 
erations to another, a rational picture of develop- 
ments has been maintained by adherence to the plan 
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of treatment by armies or particular frontiers. It was 
in the campaigns of 1799, notably in Switzerland 
and Egypt, that the majority of these men finally ac- 
uired the stature which later qualified them for the 
marshalate. A number of them, notably Marmonet, 
Murat, Ney, Mortier, Oudinot, Soult, and Suchet, 
for the first time acquired real prominence. As the 
prestige of the Directory continued to decline, the 
military commanders assumed an ever greater im- 
rtance, which, from the standpoint of the conduct 
of the war, had both its dark and bright sides. There 
was increased insubordination among the army 
chiefs, but they also acquired a freedom of action 
that had been impossible when they had Saint-Just 
at their side “with the guillotine in prospect.’’ This 
alone saved Masséna from disaster in Switzerland. 
The volume concludes with a somewhat cursory 
survey of the military history of the coup d'état of 
Brumaire, the principal contribution being a very 
proper emphasis upon the rivalry among the gener- 
als as a factor in smoothing the way for Bonaparte. 
HAROLD C. DEUTSCH 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Tomorrow in the Making. Edited by John N. An- 
drews and Carl A. Marsden. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. xv, 471. $3.00. 

Seldom is the opportunity offered to interested 
readers to interview a few of the leaders of Ameri- 
can thought. And when such opportunity allows the 
reader to interview twenty-six such leaders, it is a 
memorable event. Exactly this is presented by editors, 
Andrews and Marsden. 

The volume is divided into four general sections, 
covering contemporary problems, proposed patterns 
of solution, a critical survey of the domestic scene, 
and a searching analysis of our foreign policy. All 
shades of opinion are represented among the expert 
contributors, and these opinions are happily expressed 
in a readable and understandable style. To furnish 
a balancing dict, thirteen pages of references to view- 
points which differ from those of the contributors 
are included. The book is designed expressly to meet 
a basic need of the moment: the creation of an in- 
telligent body of public opinion without which 
neither programs nor leaders can successfully cope 
with problems within the framework of our concep- 
tion of democracy. 

Throughout the volume, it is evident that each 
contributor speaks for himself. There is no attempt 
on the part of the editors to influence the effective- 
ness of the presentation. Such an arrangement al- 
lows the reader to enjoy the pleasure of recognizing 
his own personal philosophy in one chapter, and 
the sharpest challenge to his thinking in the next. The 


result is a comprehension of ideologies of other po- 
litical and social philosophies differing from our own 
and from one another. And what is more pertinent, 
perhaps the reader will make a disconcerting, though 
valuable, discovery of the fact that some of his per- 
sonally accepted first principles are, in reality, but 
masquerading prejudices. 

Tomorrow in the Making will prove to be a “‘five 
foot shelf’’ to all teachers and a “'must’’ book to those 
specifically engaged in the social studies field. Al- 
though a little heavy for high school students, much 
of the material is within their comprehension. For 
all those who want to get behind the headlines of 
modern times, the volume is required reading. 

Ray G. WALLICK 
Upper Darby Senior High School 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER TEACHING AIDS 


American Government and Politics. By Charles A. 
Beard. Eighth Edition. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1939. Pp. viii, 814. $3.75. 

Those who read books seldom have to review 
them, and those who review them rarely have time 
to read them. This reviewer has found time to read 
and thoroughly enjoy all of Part I of this text. 

The book consists of Part I embracing the National 
Government (414 pages) and Part II including 
State and Local Government (372 pages). It is 
carefully revised and recast. The size of the book 
has not been greatly increased, and it remains with 
32 chapters. Most chapters are too long for single 
assignments to the garden variety of students; but 
the chapters have bold headings for almost every 
paragraph and can easily be divided. 

The book is well balanced between forms and 
functions of government, with a profound considera- 
tion of legal developments and a clear summary of 
recently expanded governmental functions. As always 
in Dr. Beard’s writings, the style is clear and en- 
riched by his unusual historical background and his 
philsophical mind. 

There are three chapters dealing with foreign 
affairs, which are entitled Management of Foreign 
Affairs, Foreign Policies of the United States, and 
National Defense. The author gives various views 
regarding our vital foreign problems, but shows 
little sympathy with “dollar diplomacy” of the past; 
he is anti-imperialistic, anti-militaristic, and isola- 
tionist in his philosophy. 

Some readers might feel that Dr. Beard has 
dressed personal liberty and national isolation more 
attractively than domestic or international law en- 
forcement. But just as the teacher chafes if he is 
not allowed to express some of his personal views the 
writers of textbooks should not be criticized for 
giving some emphasis to what they consider the 
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summum bonum. The oases in textbooks on govern- 
ment are where the authors take liberty to depart 
from bare facts. 
FRANK ABBOTT MAGRUDER 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Economic Development of the United States. By 
Charles Manfred Thompson and F. M. Jones. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 
Pp. 794. Illustrated. $3.50. 


This book was prepared to be used as a text in 
a college introductory course in the economic history 
of the United States. It may also be used in those 
schools which correlate or key the teaching of eco- 
nomics and history. In the back of the book are 
selections from contemporary writings and documents 
which are arranged to fit the chapter divisions of the 
book. They are well selected and tend to give interest 
and vitality to the textual material. This one special 
feature will recommend the book to the teacher who 
wants to use source material with his text. 

The text itself is divided into five main sections 
dealing with Laying the Foundation, 1607-1789; 
The Growth of Nationalism, 1789-1860; Industrial 
Expansion, 1860-1917; War and Post-War Adjust- 
ments, 1917-1929; and Recession and Recovery, 
1929-1939. At the end of the book there is a section 
entitled “Study Helps,” which is very valuable. It 
contains suggestions for papers and reports, events 
of importance, and reading references. 

The authors have attempted a herculean task. 
Though one may disagree with some of the views 
presented, this should not detract from the fact that 
the authors have done a fine job and the book should 
have a wide sale. Perhaps it would have been better 
to include at the end of each chapter, questions, 
problems, and discussion matter. 

HAROLD GLUCK 
Walton High School 
Bronx, New York 


Introduction to the Study of Public Administration. 
By Leonard D. White. Revised Edition. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. 611. 
Illustrations. $4.00. 

“As a nation we are, however, slowly accepting the 
fact that the loose-jointed, easy going, somewhat ir- 
responsible system of administration which we carried 
over from our rural, agricultural background is no 
longer adequate for present and future needs. The 
council-manager form of municipal government, the 
reconstruction of state governments, and their ad- 
ministrative disciplining by federal authorities, and 
the pending reform of the federal structure itself 
are unmistakable signs of adaptation to new neces- 
sities.” 


This is an exceptionally valuable book. The author 
sees and understands the modern trends in the ad- 
ministration of the state and national governments. 
It is the latest, the most scholarly and useful treat- 
ment of the subject that has yet appeared in print. 
It was released by the press just a few weeks prior 
to the recent national administrative reforms. This 
is to be regretted, but it does not detract from such 
an excellent production. 

The revised edition has been enlarged through the 
addition of two new parts, one dealing with fiscal 
management, the other with forms of administrative 
action. The organization otherwise remains un- 
changed. The study is divided into six parts, con- 
taining thirty-seven excellently written chapters, 
seventeen useful tables, an epilogue that predicts 
future administrative trends, and a satisfactory index. 

In the first edition of 1926, Professor White wrote, 

These, then, are the main lines of develop- 
ment: the steady growth of the merit system 
with its implications of permanent employment 
and the provision of a career; the constant limi- 
tation of the unregulated authority of the local 
area; the rise of the principle of administrative 
supervision and unified leadership; the emer- 
gence of the specialist and the expert; the origin 
of significant economic and professional organi- 
zations of public employees; and the rise of 
scientific inquiry into problems of government 
and administration. 

In the revised edition of 1939, Professor White 
writes: 

The events of the last twelve years have rea- 
sonably confirmed these expectations. These 
trends are still in full swing and will probably 
dominate the developments of the next decade. 

GEORGE D. HARMON 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


Latin America. A Brief History. By F. A. ee 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 
Pp. xi, 456. Illustrations. $3.75. 


A college course in Latin American history today 
usually occupies either one or two semesters. For the 
latter type, excellent texts exist, but for the former 
no single book has been satisfactory until the appear- 
ance of this work. Professor Kirkpatrick has  suc- 
ceeded in putting into a condensed, readable form 
an essay covering the essentials of Latin American 
history, with only one phase omitted, namely, the 
native background, and with one phase too briefly 
treated, namely, the Spanish and Portuguese empires 
in America. While the omission of these topics 1s 
not serious, it is to be regretted that they were not 
given greater consideration, the first because it helps 
one to understand better the present day Indian prob- 
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lems in several of the countries, and the second be- 
cause for 300 years the ancestors of the present in- 
habitants lived in a state of colonial suppression and 
repression which has affected their whole subsequent 
history. 

In writing a history of Latin America the chief 

roblem lies in trying to present adequately the so- 
called modern historical development of twenty 
countries in a period of more than a century. This 
may be accomplished either by dealing with each 
state individually or by treating their collective his- 
tories in cross-sections by topics. Professor Kirk- 

atrick has chosen the former method, which is that 
generally followed, and which has thus become stereo- 
ty ped, if not actually sterile. The great need at pres- 
ent is for a more satisf: actory method of presentation 
—perhaps through a combination of the two methods. 
This problem, it is apparent, the author fully realizes. 

Another problem of the textbook writer in this 
field is that of bibliography. In this work the author 
feels that it is sufficient to refer briefly to pertinent 
references and to make no extensive book lists. For 
students who will probably use this text, this method 
is doubtless adequate, but some teachers will cer- 
tainly be disappointed by the lack of what they may 
consider important works. 

No textbook of Latin American history has too 
many maps. This work has only nine, and none is 
different from others found in texts on the subject. 
Likewise, the three illustrations are standard to most 
texts. Professor Kirkpatrick has missed an oppor- 
tunity to make a real contribution in this respect. 

Emphasis is placed on the period since independ- 
ence, with about three-fourths of the volume devoted 
to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. However, 
this balance is quite proper for a text used in a 
one-semester course. Mr. Kirkpatrick has accom- 
plished this task with great skill. Viewed as a whole 
the book is well written, it is interesting, and it is 
teachable—which is more than can be said for most 
texts in this field. 

A. Curtis WILGUS 
The George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 


Hellenic History. By G. W. Botsford and C. A. 
Robinson. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938. Pp. xiv, 398. Illustrated. $4.50. 


Early in the twentieth century Professor George 
W. Botsford published a number of textbooks on 
Greek and Roman history for the use of high school 
students. He prepared a more advanced work eal 
titled Hellenic History which was published in 1922 
after his death. It is this latter work that A ae 
Robinson of Brown University has revised and 
brought up to date with reference to the results of 
recent scholarship. It would be a task almost as great 


as the analysis of the primitive lays in the Homeric 
poems to determine what part in the present volume 
each author has had. The product of the efforts of 
these two scholars is a notable contribution to his- 
torical literature. 

The book covers the period from the pre-Greek 
neolithic culture of the Acgean world to the conquest 
of the Hellenistic monarchies by Rome. The civiliza- 
tions of Crete and Mycenz are presented adequately, 
including the recent excavations at Troy by the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati expedition. What Botsford 
called the Greek Middle Ages is now treated as an 
organic phase of social and cultural adjustment in the 
history of the Aegeans and Hellenes. Professor Robin- 
son asserts his belicf in the personality and career of 
Homer with greater assurance than the reviewer be- 
lieves justified by existing facts. He also puts Hesiod 
further back in time than most scholars do. 

There is an adequate account of the literary, phil- 
osophical, and artistic achievements of the Greeks 
in the sixth century, in which the authors have skill- 
fully interwoven the development of political history 
and the advancement of culture. The same technique 
is employed in presenting the Periclean Age and the 
fourth century. Despite the great abundance of in- 
formation the reader is seldom at a loss to under- 
stand the ideas which the authors are trying to con- 
vey because they are explained, not merely alluded 
to. 

The Hellenistic Age is dealt with sympathetically 
and with a due amount of detail. In particular the 
account of the political developments between 323 
and 280 is masterly. Of unusual interest is the dis- 
cussion of the Greek kingdoms of Bactria and India 
borrowed from Tarn. Despite all the faults of Roman 
rule it is doubtful whether the writer's condemnation 
is just. The book would have had added interest if 
it had included some account of the merging of 
Hellenic culture with that of the later Roman Empire 
and its adjustment to Christianity. 

The bibliography and maps are adequate. The illus- 
trations are unusually fine. In a rather careful reading 
of the text the present reviewer has found only two 
actual errors in statement. Nineveh was captured by 
the Medes and their allies in 612 B.c., not 606 B.c. 
Herod the Great died in 4 B.c. It was his son Ache- 
laus from whom the Romans took Judea in 6 A.D. 
and made it a Roman province. 

The book is adapted to use by advanced college 
classes and as a reference text by freshmen and sopho- 
mores. It is somewhat too “heavy” for high school 
use. It would be in the opinion of the reviewer one 
of the most stimulating works that a high school 
teacher could find on his reference shelf. 

HERBERT WING, JR. 


Dickinson College 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania 
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The Modern World. By Alice Felt Tyler. New York 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1939. Volume III in the 
series The Civilization of the Western World. 
Pp. x, 930. $3.75. 

Professor Tyler tells us that The Modern World 
was written with ‘‘no other person in mind than the 
student”’ and with ‘‘an emphasis upon the evolution 
of institutions and the development of social, eco- 
nomic, and political structure rather than upon dates, 
wars, rulers, or other factual details.” Accordingly, 
following three introductory or background chapters, 
her institutional, structural survey of the modern 
world begins with two chapters on religion, Chapter 
IV, “The Age of the Reformation,” and Chapter V, 
“The Period of Religious Wars.” That the Church 
as an institution is thereafter kept well in mind is 
attested by such topics as “Religion in the Eighteenth 
Century,”” and ‘“The Catholic Church and Fascism.” 
On its positive side this text lives up to its promises 
with a consistent record for institutional development 
not only in religion, but in other lines of social 
activity. 

The ‘‘student’’ (?), whom the author holds so 
solicitously in view, may perhaps claim that the nega- 
tive promise to shun “‘factual’’ details has not been 
kept. In the account of the Reformation, dates 
follow each other in rapid sequence: 1349, 1438, 
1471, 1483, 1516, 1517, 1519, 1520, 1521, 1522, 
1523, 1524, 1526, 1531, 1533, 1534, 1540, 1545, 
1547, 1553, 1555, 1556, 1559, etc. If recording 
dates meticulously in connection with important 
events is not emphasis, what is? Rightly, in the opin- 
ion of the reviewer, Professor Tyler does stress the 
traditional elements of sound history teaching, even 
dates; the ‘‘new” emphasis is by no means over- 
whelming. 

When the book enters the contemporaneous period, 
its author does not hesitate to express her convictions, 
and the text become quite subjective. If Professor 
Tyler uses harsher words to describe present-day 
France than she does for contemporary Russia that 
is her privilege—in America. It is this slant, however, 
that is most apt to influence the adoption of the book 
as a text. 

E. F. HUMPHREY 

Trinity College 

Hartford, Connecticut 


A Short History of the Ancient World. By Charles 
E. Smith and P. G. Moorhead. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1939. Pp. xvii, 
653. Illustrated. $3.75. 

Teachers of ancient history will find that this text- 
book is well proportioned both as to the major areas 
of civilization and as to the balance between narrative 
of events and description of culture. It contains an 
unusual number of footnotes, inserted to accustom 


the reader to look further than the text itself to the 
authorities on which important conclusions are based. 

The presentation of material is uneven in quality. 
Since the book appears to be intended for the use 
of freshmen or sophomores in college, the reader may 
reasonably expect that careful selection should be 
made in persons, places, and events mentioned, and 
that technical terms and strange allusions should be 
reduced to a minimum and explained when they 
first occur. One wonders not only what kind of 
students the authors have in mind but also how any 
one who is not a professional teacher of history or 
a graduate student in a large university can com- 
prehend some of the ideas reterred to. This fault ap- 
pears most manifest in the chapters on Babylonia, 
on Greek architecture, and on Roman literature. A 
similar failure to consider the difficulties of under- 
graduate students appears in the frequent reference 
to places in the text that are not located on the 
maps, cluttered though some of them are with the 
names of cities. 

Errors in historical fact are not infrequent. Philistia 
is not south of Palestine. “Drain of specie’ is an 
incorrect expression for the time of Solomon. Precious 
metals would be a better term. Mycenz is in Argolis, 
not Argos. The capital of northwestern Phrygia was 
Dascylion, not Dassylion. Socrates was not a Sophist. 
Ptolemey I Lagus did not participate in the battle of 
Ipsus. Sparta was not a member of the Achzan 
League except for a short time. 

The bibliography contains most of the important 
works likely to be accessible to college students. The 
illustrations deal almost exclusively with architecture. 
The maps are distinctly poor. 

Despite these strictures the book could be used to 
advantage either as a text or as a work of reference 
for it contains a number of significant features; for 
example, valuable material on economic conditions 
in Mesopotamia and on the significance of Persian 
civilization. The accounts of Hellenic culture and of 
the principate of Augustus are very poor. The authors 
show enthusiasm for classical civilization and skill 
in presenting it to the reader. 

HERBERT WING, JR. 
Dickinson College 


Carlisle, Pennsylvania 


An Outline History of Latin America. By A. Curtis 
Wilgus and Raul d’Ecga. New York: Barnes 
and Noble, 1939. Pp. 376. Paper, $1.00; cloth, 
$2.00. 


The authors of this ‘‘Outline-History’’ state that 
they have tried to ‘‘avoid the prolixity of the usual 
textbook.” They have at any rate written a com- 
bined outline and textbook that is only about half 
as long as the average in the Latin American field, 
although the book contains an unusually large 
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GROWING IN CITIZENSHIP 


YOUNG AND BARTON 


A new type civics for 8th or 9th grade, designed to 
give pupils a concrete understanding of their country 
and its institutions, and life in our modern com- 
munities and nations. The material has been drawn 


from the literature of all the social sciences, books, 
magazines, newspapers, and the radio; and is designed 
to meet the needs of different types of courses and 
different communities, $1.76 


AMERICA BEGINS AGAIN 


GLOVER 


In dramatic, narrative form, this book pictures the development of our national 
resources from America’s founding to the present; the ill-considered waste of these 
resources over many years; and the beginnings of new undertakings on a national 
scale to save them and develop them for the future. Stuart Chase contributes a 


Foreword. Fully illustrated. $1.76 


UNITS IN WORLD HISTORY 


GREENAN AND GATHANY 


The swift march of events in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and our own hemisphere is pictured in new material 
in this revised edition of an outstanding text. Units 
dealing with ancient and medieval history have been 


ECONOMICS 


SMITH 


Interest and clearness are two fundamental qualities 
of this book. It makes economics interesting by find- 


ing the factors common to it and to everyday living; . 


by employing apt illustrations from the pupil’s daily 
experience. Up-to-the-minute 1939 Edition, $1.68. 


expanded, and those covering modern times have been 
broadly revised and brought down to January 1939, 
with critical treatment of contemporary events. 858 
pages, 381 illustrations, 50 maps. $2.32 


UNIFIED AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


YOUNG AND WRIGHT 


The laws just passed by Congress and the activities 
most recently set in motion by our national govern- 
ment are all fully explored in this revised edition, 
which teaches in every chapter the opportunities and 
responsibilities of alert, intelligent citizenship. $1.48 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
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number of maps (many of them excellent) and a 
generous assortment of reading lists (in which only 
works in English are listed). It is packed full of 
information and will doubtless be found useful 
by many readers. In my opinion, however, its com- 
bination of the features of an outline with those 
of a textbook is not a very happy one. Considered 
as an outline, it omits too many things that I 
think are important. For instance, the account of 
the Latin American wars of independence misses 
the significance of the pseudo-liberal revolutions of 
1820 in Spain and Portugal and the information 
about foreign trade and investments in Latin Amer- 
ica in the present century is generally inadequate 
and occasionally quite misleading. On the other 
hand, considered as a textbook, it contains far too 
many lists of principal products, dates, names of 
authors and artists, and titles of their works. Even 
if the present plan remains unchanged, there are 
many details that could be improved in a revised 
edition. For instance, the maps of products of 
South America on pp. 202, 295, and 316 are hard 
to read and, when deciphered, not very informa- 
tive, partly because they were taken from a book 
published nearly thirty years ago. The basis of the 
differentiation between the books listed at the end 
of each chapter and those listed at the end of the 
book is not clear to me, and the separation of these 
lists is likely to confuse the average reader. Taken 
together, they are comprehensive and, in most re- 
spects, well chosen; but two of the best recent 
books on Mexico are omitted: Eyler Simpson's The 
Ejido: Mexico’s Way Out, and H. B. Parkes’ A 
History of Mexico. 
ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Documents and Readings in the History of Europe 
Since 1918. Edited by Walter C. Langsam and 
J. M. Eagan. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1939. Pp. xxvii, 865. $3.75. 

Every student should have access to this indis- 
pensable collection of treaties, pacts, laws, manifes- 
toes, speeches, and examples of propaganda as basic 
“sources” for major developments in post-War Eu- 
rope. The arrangement of 245 items within chapters 
is chronological and topical and similar to the editor's 
The World Since 1914. There are introductory re- 
marks to material as diverse as the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, a sample minority treaty, a model constitution 
for collective farms, the great strike of 1926, .Arab 
demands, the Maginot line, and the decree on sur- 
names of families in the former South Tirol (1926). 


Treaties, for example, are quoted from varying places 
to acquaint the reader with alternative sources. The 
volume is weak only in cultural history. 


American Foundations and Their Fields, IV. Com- 
piled by Geneva Seybold. New York: Raymond 
Rich Associates, 1939. Pp. viii, 218. $3.75. 

The Raymond Rich Associates, in continuing the 
surveys by the Twentieth Century Fund of philan- 
thropic foundations, have produced a valuable and 
provocative study of the investments and grants of 

243 foundations. The handy directory section will 

aid those who pant for bonanzas. Grants in 1937 

totalled nearly $38,500,000. There have been inter- 

esting changes in the flow of funds which seem to 
indicate increasing specialization in fewer fields, 

Since the last survey, education has been superseded 

by medicine and public health as the chief interest 

of foundations. 


Propaganda for War. The Campaign against Ameri- 
can Neutrality, 1914-1917. By H. C. Peterson. 
Norman: The University of Oklahoma Press, 
1939. Pp. viii, 357. $3.00. 


This exciting and informative but grim volume 
makes one feel advanced and judicious research on 
diplomacy and propaganda must penetrate the 
schools. Perhaps the two villains of the piece are 
British propaganda and American stupidity. Not 
many American leaders escape. Quite rightly, the 
author contends that concepts which grew out of 
wartime propaganda are still accepted. The whole 
story possesses originality, especially since the author 
made full use of the American Press Résumé which 
was prepared solely for the British cabinet as a guide 
to American opinion and the results of propaganda. 
The last year of our peace is treated separately. Pro- 
fessor Peterson, who does not argue too much by 
implication, considers the most important reason for 
action in 1917 was our attitude which was largely 
the product of British propaganda. He concludes: 
“To some the history of the ‘neutrality’ period 
demonstrates that the U.S. cannot keep out of war. 

. What it does prove is that it is impossible to be 
unneutral and keep out of war.” 


Civil Service, Our Government As an Employer. By 
Chester C. Carrothers. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. vi, 92. $.60. 

This study is one.of the 

Problems’”’ 

the North 


Unit Studies in American 
now being issued under the auspices of 
Central Association of Colleges and 


Secondary Schools. Several years ago the Association's 
Committee on Experimental College Entrance Units 
“interested itself in the problem of giving high-school 
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pupils a faithful picture of the way in which our 
American Government operates.’’ This civil-service 
unit, intended for the senior high school, is the 
result. 

In paragraph, picture, and chart the leading facts 
of our civil service—national, state, local—are pre- 
sented from the angle of its need in a democratic 
system. There are appended to this survey (1) a 
topical plan for studying the civil service, (2) sug- 
gested problems and projects, and (3) bibliographi- 
cal material tor classroom and library. 

Studies of this kind, practical, informative, not too 
difficult and yet adequate in treatment, designed to 
occupy several weeks of work, are valuable contribu- 
tions to the activity of the high school. 

M.W. 


A Shorter History of England and Greater Britain. 
By Arthur Lyon Cross, Third Edition. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. 
xxvi, 1004. $4.25. 

The Shorter History of England of Professor Cross 
has long been familiar to students and teachers of 
English history. Many will know it as a classroom 
text. Others will have found it one of the handiest 
volumes of its compass in which to run down some 


vagrant fact. The wealth of material, the clear organ- 
ization, and the very adequate index, to say nothing 
of the maps and genealogical tables, have combined 
to render it an invaluable brief work of reference. 
It is now revised and brought up to date. 

L. D. 


On Going to College: A Symposium. By Thirteen 
Experts. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1938. Pp. iv, 298. $2.50. 

Something of the character of this work is sug- 
gested by the statement in the preface that no advice 
is offered upon the so-called ‘“‘practical” affairs of 
college life. Discussions dealing with study meth- 
ods, personal hygiene, campus activities, and voca- 
tional guidance are absent. The volume is intended 
“for men and women who, for the moment at any 
rate, are endeavoring to gain a liberal and humane 
education. If they are not so endeavoring, this book 
may encourage them to do so before it is too late 
and before they have been absorbed entirely by a 
vocation.” 

Each contributor, in his own particular chapter, 
seeks to set forth the values inherent in one of the 
great fields of knowledge. The book will prove help- 
ful in such courses as orientation, philosophy of edu- 
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cation, principles of education, educational sociology, 
and curriculum building. 
J. F.S. 


The College Journey. Edited and partly written by 
Ronald B. Levinson. New York: Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons, 1938. Pp. xiii, 569. $2.50. 

“An introduction to the Field of College Study,” 
the subtitle of this work, is indicative of the content 
of a volume produced by the joint effort of thirty- 
two faculty members of the University of Maine. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first of 
which is entitled, “The Development of the Arts 
and Sciences,” which is subdivided into three sections 
dealing respectively with “Mathematics and the 
Natural Sciences,” “The Social Sciences,’ and ‘“The 
Humanities.” Education and psychology, by the way, 
are included under the social sciences, while religion 
and philosophy are considered as humanities. Part 
One is historical, Part Two, using the above sub- 
divisions, is descriptive and philosophical. 

With regard to Part Two, Dr. Livinson may be 
quoted as follows: 

We shall survey the scope of each subject as 
a field of college study, observe its affiliations 
with its nearest neighbor, and, finally, cast a not 
too avaricious eye upon the fruits and utilities 
with which each field rewards its successful con- 
queror. (p. 281) 

Having neither index nor bibliography, the work 
yet achieves a high degree of excellence. It is well 
written and supplies information of which college 
students and others stand in need. The volume will 
prove useful for orientation classes, for the college 
instructor’s desk, and for the home library. 


J.E.S. 


Champions of Democracy. By Joseph Cottler. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1938. Pp. 
310. Illustrated. $1.00. 


If our nation is to survive on the basis of the 
principles upon which it was founded, the apathy 
toward democracy that has so frequently characterized 
Americans must be replaced by intelligent interest 
and understanding for citizenship participation. To 
stimulate such interest and participation is perhaps 
the greatest service that a teacher can render to the 
cause of free democratic government. This supple- 
mentary text will aid the teacher in performing this 
service. 

The book, in the words of the author, tells the 
stories of twelve Americans who loved their country. 
It is the story of Roger Williams, Thomas Jefferson, 
Horace Mann, William Lloyd Garrison, Susan B. 
Anthony, Charles W. Elliot, Henry George, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Samuel Gompers, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Jane Addams, and Woodrow Wilson. These 


individuals reflect in their own way the struggle for 

the preservation of democracy. The author has faith- 

fully reproduced splendid scenes, actions and con- 

troversies of past and modern history. This book is 

highly commended to teachers for supplementary 

reading in social science classes. 
I. A. E. 


Anglo-Saxony and Its Tradition. By George Catlin. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 
Pp. xiv, 344. $3.00. 

This book by an English professor and politician 
with hyphenated residence in America out-Goebbels 
Hitler for the Anglo-Saxon cause. It is in bad 
taste (the author says so) to criticize this highly 
praised volume which, in titling against the German 
ideology of race and the Russian principle of class, 
equates Anglo-Saxony (also Anglo-America-/)) 
with all the fine things: humanism, respect for per- 
sonality, liberty, experimentalism, tolerance, accom- 
modation in social method, federalism, democracy, 
and certain high qualities of moralism and public 
spirit. The author is exclusive, but not always for he 
sometimes includes the Dutch, French, Danes, etc., 
as bearers of the “‘tradition.”” There is also a “union 
now” idea lurking in the pages. In fairness to the 
reader, Professor Catlin might have included a his- 
torical analysis of the use of the concept “ Anglo- 
Saxony.” But the book must be read—if only be- 
cause it headed the London list of non-fiction best 
sellers in September. 

H. H. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Armies of the First French Republic and the 
Rise of the Marshals of Napoleon I. By the 
late Colonel R. W. Phipps. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1939. Volume V, Pp. x, 479. 
Maps. $7.00. 

Volume Five of this well known series discusses 

the armies of the Rhine, etc., to 1799. 


The Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. 
By W. C. Abbott. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Volume II, The Commonwealth 
1649-1653. Pp. xvi, 806. $5.00. 

A scholarly work that makes delightful reading. 


Organized Labour in Four Continents. By H. A. 
Marquand and others. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1939. Pp. xiii, 518. 
$4.00. 

Useful survey which also gives excellent treat- 
ment of the contemporary scene. 


Americans in Russia 1776-1917: A Study of the 
American Travelers in Russia f rom the Ameri- 
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can Revolution to the Russian Revolution. By 
Anna M. Babey. New York: The Comet Press, 
1938. Pp. xiv, 175. $3.50. 


A very interesting commentary which makes one 
suggest that books like these should be used more 
frequently in secondary schools to give students 
insight into both American and foreign history. 
Such experimental projects might well begin with 
this book which offers stimulating contrasts. 


Modern Man in the Making. By Otto Neurath. New 
York: Alfred H. Knopf, 1939. Pp. 159. Illus- 
trated. $2.95. 

The social, political, and economic trends of our 
times are excitingly illustrated by the Directory of 
the International Foundation for Visual Education. 
The skillfully executed pictures, an integral part of 
a concise text, make this volume a delight for lay- 
men or students. 


Americans in the Egyptian Army. By Pierre Cra- 
bites. London: George Routledge and Sons, 
Ltd., 1938. Pp. xiii, 277. 12s. 6d. 

The story covers a practically unknown chapter 
in American as well as Egyptian history. The Sudan 
in Gorden’s day, and two chapters on Abyssinia. 


European Civilization, Its Origin and Development. 
Written under direction of Edward Eyre. Vol. 
VII: The Relations of Europe with Non- 
European Peoples, New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. Pp. vi, 1209. $6.50. 

This is the last volume in a well known series. 


Hunger and History; The Influence of Hunger in 
Human History. By E. Parmalee Prentice. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1939. Pp. xvii, 

269. Illustrated, $3.00. 


A pioneer volume by a careful scholar, from the 
dawn of history to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Related to present conditions. 


Let the Record Speak. By Dorothy Thompson. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. Pp. 
vii, 408. $2.75. 
What and why of recent European events, and 
their meaning to democratic nations by a leading 
woman journalist. 


The Study of Society: 
ited by F. C. Bartlett, M. Ginsburg and others. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 
Pp. xii, 498. $3.50. 

What psychology, 
have done 
problems. 


anthropology and sociology 
and can do to aid solution of social 


Methods and Problems. Ed- 


Metropolis, A Study of New York. By Mary Field 
Parton. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1939. Pp. x, 191. $2.00. 

A readable guide to New York. 


Wider Horizons of American History. By Herbert 
E. Bolton. New York: D. Appleton Century 
Company, 1939. Pp. xv, 191. $1.50. 

Shows to what extent the Americas should be 
studied in the light of their common origin in 

Europe. 


The Old Santa Fe Trail. By Stanley Vestal. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. Pp. xii, 
304. Illustrated, $3.00. 

A thrilling narrative that can be used in secondary 
schools. 


A History of Western Civilization from Ancient 
Greece through ‘the Renaissance. By Arthur P. 
Watts. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. Vol. I, 
Pp. xxxvii, 786. College price, $3.75. 

A text which pays special attention to non-politi- 
cal movements. 


Principles of Corporate Finance. By Milo Kimball 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1939. Pp. ix, 306. $1.00. 

This book belongs to the American Business Fun- 
damentals series of practical texts. 


Visual Outline of Ancient History. By Robert G. 
Bone. New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. iv, 124, 75 cents. 

One of the Student Outline Series. 


Antislavery Origins of the Civil War in the United 
States. By Dwight Lowell Dumond, Ann Ar- 
bor: University of Michigan Press, 1939. Pp. 
vii, 143. $2.00. 

Commonwealth Foundation Lectures at Univer- 

sity College, London, 1938-1939. 


Fascist Italy. By William Ebenstein, New York: 
American Book Company, 1939. Pp. x, 310. 
$2.50. 

Presents a unified view of the Fascist State as an 
integrated complex of institutions, policies, and as- 
pirations. 


Principles of Economics. By F. W. Taussig. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. Vol. I, 
Fourth Edition. Pp. xxii, 547. $3.00. 

This volume discusses the Organization of Pro- 
duction, Value and Exchange, Money and Banking, 
and International Trade. 
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When Youth Leave School. By Ruth E. Eckert and 
T. O. Marshall. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1938. Charts. Pp. xvii, 359. 
$3.00. 

A volume of the Regent’s Inquiry on characteris- 
tics and adjustments of leaving pupils. 


Integration at Work. Six Greek Cities. By B. J. R. 
Stolper and Henry C. Fenn. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. 
vii, 166. $1.85. 

An experiment with social studies, literature and 
art in the modern high school. 


Makers of the Commonwealth. By C. S. S. and M. 
M. B. Higham. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1939. Pp. iv, 252. Illustrated. 
$1.10. 

Book Four of Discovering History; 
seventh grade. 


suitable for 


Supervision in Social Group Work. By Sidney J. 
Lindenberg. New York: Association Press, 
1939. Pp. xiv, 141. $1.50. 

Exposition of a supervision that is educational 
rather than administrative in character. 


Decisions and Attitudes as Outcomes of the Dis- 
cussion of a Social Problem. By W. M. Tim- 
mons. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939. Pp. 106. $1.60. 


An experimental study. 


Anglo-Saxony and Its Tradition. By George Catlin. 
New Macmillan Company, 1939. 
Pp. xiv, $3.00. 
A battle cry pe Anglo-Saxony to unite as part 
of humanism against German creed of race and 
Russian creed of class. 


Inside the Department of State. By Bertram D. 
Hulen. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. xiii, 328. $3.00. 

On the duties, procedure, and achievements of 
the Department of State. 


Social Education. Stanford Education Conference. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 
Pp. vii, 312. $1.75. 
Well known educators discuss 
and social education. 


American culture 


Social Control in Its Sociological Aspects. By L. L. 
Bernard. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. ix, 771. $4.00. 

Departs from texts which emphasize psycho-social 


techniques and combines text with case book ma- 
terial, 


The New England Mind: The Seventeenth Century. ; 
By Perry Miller. New York: The Macmillan aie 
Company, 1939. Pp. xi, 528. $3.75. 

A topical analysis of leading ideas under the Ai 
main headings Religion and Learning, Cosmology, 

Anthropology, and Sociology. 


The Problem of Social Change. By N. L. Sims. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1939. Ct 
Pp. vii, 477. $3.50. 
A college textbook with considerable space de- H. 
voted to résumé of theories. 


Lester F. Ward, The American Aristotle. By Samuel 
Chugerman. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Jt 
Press, 1939. Pp. xiti, 591. $5.00. 

A biography as well as an exposition of the fun- Fi 
damental principles of social science. 
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